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LOVE, 


HATE 


and 


MENTAL 


BY ALEX H. and 


HEALTH means things. 


ENTAL | 
M The mentally healthy 


mature individual who has learned to live 


anny 
person Is a 
himself and his fellow 


comfortably with 


men. It is not too difficult to live happily 
with those we admire and wish to emulate, 
but our attitude toward the various cul- 
tural groups we do not understand pre- 
Any differences in 


our neighbors freque ntly make us critical 


sents another probli m 


and often uneasy. Not only religious differ- 
but 


range cultural customs, 


ences or skin color, eCconomie dis- 


crepancies, st POs- 
sibly even size of family units, arouse our 
concern. We are too prone to consider our- 
selves the correct “norm” and to use this 
vardstick as a basis for comparison. 

If we could learn to accept our fellow 
men, there might be a beginning to the 
complex unraveling of our interpersonal 
relationships. If these relationships are to 
be healthy, 


learned to accept the unique personality 


the people involved must have 


of others, not as a threat, but as a part of 
normal day-to-day living. 


Dr. Al 


in St. 


Kaplar sa pract ng ps ich vanalyst 


Lo at Washin tor Un 


und teaches 


tis 
Vie dical 


versity” School and (ie rage Warren 
Brown School of Social Worl. Mrs. Kaplan, 
now pre sident of the Mental Health Association 


{ Greater St. Louis. has served as chairman of 


association par f gi ps. 


HEALTH 


MARIE KAPLAN 


Paradoxically, whal We all POssess in 
the very 


lithe t 


Lo powe rful 


COMMNOM as human beings 


characteristics which CuUSE our 


clces, Kvervone Is subject 


feelings of love, hate, aggression, fear, 
and anxiety. The way in which we have 
been taught as children to handle these 


many emotions determines our behavior as 
adults. The en 


iotional growth is directed 
man teachers, 


by among them our peers 


and our community, but learning 


tnost 


the family unit. Here 


arned 


occurs 1 patterns 
d either 


and full 
stunted 


of behay ior are le wl ich le a 


to a mature life of contentment 


realization of abilities or to a 
adulthood whose energies are warped by 


unhealthy and infantile attitudes. 


bs HUMAN socieTy, childhood is a long 


period; there are many years of growth, 


indoctrination before 


aiso 


protection, and 
adulthoc vl There 


close parent child 


are Vears of 


that 
the emotions which arise in the child meet 


mans 
re lationship, sO 
the fixed pattern of one or two adults. 
The way in which a child learns to adjust 
his personal needs to the demands of the 
world around, 
the 
emulation or identification with parental 
and 


parents have confused and imma- 


while consciously taught by 


parents, is mainly learned through 


reactions attitudes. Unfortunate ly ; 


Tani 
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ture ideas about themselves which tend to 
be inculeated in the child. 

The parent who cannot accept respon- 
sibility for his own actions tends to im- 
part this behavior pattern to his children. 
To such an individual, fancied 
criticism causes such concern that it be- 
find a 


assume blame. If such a parent is called 


real or 


comes necessary to scapegoat to 
to school because of his son’s misconduct, 
he projects blame for the misbehavior 
onto someone else, usually the teacher. 
The mother who intervenes in each child- 
hood quarrel to insist on her son’s inno- 
cence is as much interested in proving 
herself an exemplary parent as she is in 
proving her child blameless. 

This evasion of responsibility is what the 
child learns and it may become a part of 
his own way of reacting to similar critical 
situations. Johnny, then, having incor- 
porated this form of behavior, never faces 
up to his own shortcomings. He learns to 
shift blame elsewhere. With this attitude, 
the adult John, who has to take a pay cut 
because of his inadequacy: at work, cannot 
admit that he is at fault but accuses the 
As a husband, 


up an argument 


boss of unfair treatment. 
not capable of patching 
with his wife, he will often irrationally 
blame his in-laws for his predicament. 


be TERMS OF COMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS, 


this person is apt to shift blame for his 
disappointments and anxieties onto mi- 
nority groups. Since he is incapable of re- 
solving his own problems, he uses preju- 
dice as an immature solution. The resent- 
ments which he cannot openly express 
against authoritative and powerful figures 
are most commonly those which he 
“takes out’ on weaker groups. 

The man who as a child has never ac- 
cepted inertia as the cause of his trouble 
will attribute laziness to whole minority 
groups. The person so involved, instead 
of having learned to resolve his own diffi- 
culties first by acceptance and then by 
compromise, tends to externalize them in 
a distorted fashion. Ile need to 


attribute to other persons or groups quali- 


has a 
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ties and emotions which belong to him 
but which he cannot face. 


Aotner FACTOR in the production of 
irrational attitudes of prejudice lies in the 
manner in which we work through one of 
our basic normal drives — aggression. We 
all have aggressive impulses which are 
essential to productivity and creativeness. 
Work, school, all our goals in life, require 
an individual to be active and aggressive. 
Some of these forms of aggression, such as 


anger and resentment, are frequently 
constructive emotions, although at times 
they may be destructive. The child who is 
provoked by another attempting to take 
away his toy has every right to exhibit 
anger for his own protection. Unjust 
pressure by a bully or groups attempting 
to take advantage of an individual may 
result in anger and direct action. Much 
of our anger is helpful, since it is the way 
in which we protect ourselves from a hos- 
tile environment. 


If the child that 


anger can be expressed without losing the 


learns constructive 
love of those around, he also learns that 
as he grows he can be aggressive in ways 
more acceptable to his maturing years. 
He can learn that arguing may be a sub- 
stitute for force, 
may be necessary for his own self-preser- 


although force at times 
vation. The wise parent accepts the anger 
and guides it to a compromise situation. 
If a child is made to feel guilty about his 
aggression because his parents cannot 
accept such an emotion, instead of learn- 
ing to accept and compromise the emo- 
tion, he becomes anxious and concerned 
whenever it arises in him. 

And yet these aggressive impulses never 
disappear, no matter how defiantly un- 
yielding parents refuse to acknowledge 
them. The the 
anxiety without apparent 
the 
such an inner conflict which prevents us 


moments of 
the 
result of 


headaches, 
cause, 


stomach aches, are often 


from expressing our feelings openly. The 
woman who has been made to feel that 
anger against members of her family is 
unacceptable may turn this anger against 








LOVE, HATE, AND 


a minority group in the form of prejudice. 
Prejudice is fanned by misdirected hostil- 
ity. The hostility stems from the aggression 
which is found in all of us. 

The parent who is markedly inconsist- 
ent in dealing with aggression is a stumb- 
ling block to his child’s maturity. His 
child never develops a basis for self-ap- 
praisal of his abilities or ways of dealing 
with others and so he learns to resort to 
subterfuge. The anxieties aroused in those 
to deal the 
realities of the outside world are too often 


who have not learned with 
expressed in prejudice. The many forms 
of prejudice — intellectual, racial, social, 


political are most complex, but all of 
them fulfill a specific irrational function 


for their bearers. 


Ces OVERPROTECTIVE and overindulgent 
parent also creates problems which may 
lead to immature « xpression of emotion in 
the form of prejudice. He makes the long 
pull to maturity difficult if not altogether 
impossible for his child. The give-and- 
take of living is transformed into all take 
and little give. 

The of 


such a parent Is questionable. Such affec- 


maternal or paternal “love” 
“smother” 
the 


growing child and makes it impossible for 


tion has been aptly termed 


love, since it completels smothers 
him to be independent in learning to live 
to 
changing situations and strange people 


with others. He is not allowed meet 
and learn that for the most part they offer 
no threat to his well-being. 

Such a child has had no experience in 
tempering his demands to the needs of 
makes little effort 


to accommodate to the environment, for 


those around him. He 


his parent has created an artificially even 
have 
to 
handle the constant anxieties which arise 


and easy road. If as children we 


never learned correct ways in’ which 


in new situations, we combat this feeling of 


insecurity by condemning those who 


think or behave differently 
Instead of being adaptable 


than we do. 
to 


growth through acceptance of the new 


constant 
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and strange, we react with closed minds 
and fixed ideas. 

In addition, the overprotective parent 
places his child in a position of being con- 
stantly directed by an external authority, 
In- 
dependence is the result of trial and error, 
the of belief 
one’s own judgment. If all decisions are 
made for him, the child has little oppor- 


stifling any growth of independence 


gradual strengthening in 


tunity to develop his own judgment even 
though at times the results are painful 
The parent who cannot teach his child 
to assume responsibility and become in- 
dependent, who overprotects and overin- 
child’s 


aggressive impulses into constructive be- 


dulges, who cannot direct his 


havior, produces only part of an adult. 
These children 


tend to solve their problems in infantile 


will become adults who 


ways. Unfortunately, too many of these 
adults find solace for their feelings of in- 
feriority and anxiety by resorting to 
prejudice. 

The myriad of prejudices which exist in 
such an adult keep him from fully utiliz- 
ing his abilities for constructive satisfying 
living; too much effort is drained off into 
various irrational hates and aversions. The 
man who acts with prejudice not only 
harms the recipient of such feelings but, 
more importantly, continues to function 
“as distorted 


an immature, emotionally 


individual. 


For THESE PEOPLE there are minority 
groups on whom to vent their prejudice. 
But what of the minority groups? They 
the 


are 


of human beings with 


pss che rhe wical 


consist same 


drives, which either 
adequately dealt with or kept at an im 
mature level. The resentment which de- 
velops in this group, since it cannot be 
turned against 


the powerful majority, 


turns inward, leading to frequent acts 
of self-aggression and self-hatred against 
one another. 

Children of oppressed minorities have 
additional burdens. It 
child to identify 


source of moral and practical values, yet 


is normal for the 
with his parents as a 
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the 
realizes 


child of the minority 
that he identify 
adult who has only a second-rate status in 


groups soon 


must with an 
This leads to more com- 
plex problems. The child is beset with the 
dilemma of wanting to identify with the 


the community. 


majority group and still maintain lovalty 
to his own minority group. 


Font NATELY, every child is subjected 
to other attitudes than those of the im- 
mediate family. In our country, he is 
trained with children of his own 
Here 
emotional give he has 


first-hand effec 
tively he can get along with other people 


age for 
much freer 


and-take, so that 


many years. there is 


knowledge of just how 
and still express his own personal drives. 


If his Was of acting has not become too 


rigid, he learns to adapt to the people 
around him and live in a manner which is 
acceptable to himse If and to them, just as 
he will eventually do in the adult world. 

gut along with the learning of inter- 
personal relat onships, the child learns a 
whole set of social prejudices. Various 
types of prejudice are found in every com- 
munity. Th 


long nose, to w idely spac ed eves, 18 mainly 


reaction to red hair, to a 


a matter of prejudice. However, such 


prejudices in mature minds disappear 


ME 
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when confronted with actual experience 
When the adult learns that a violent tem- 
per is not always a corollary of red hair, 
his prejudice dissolves before fact. Such 
misconceptions do not have roots in the 
projection of a distorted personality and 
so they are easily abandoned. 

To be sure, complete tolerance would 


have a certain dangerous implication. 


Tolerance might degenerate into apathy 


and the inability to act in self-defense. 
Carried to the extreme, it might lead to 
compromise of principle in order to ap- 
pease those who are less tolerant. In our 
daily lives, however, the danger lies not 
with but 
little. Every innovation, since by defini- 
tion it is different, 
tion, and unless there is sufficient tolerance 


much tolerance, with too 


foo 
arouses initial Oppos! 


to accept the new and the different, prog 
ress will remain at a standstill 
Mevwrat HEALTH means many things. 


Primarily, it means the ability to live 


comfortably with oneself and with one’s 
neighbors. Each parent and teacher Can 
help motivate the child to utilize his emo 
tional energies constructively to help 
eradicate the canker of prejudice, and in 
its place substitute good will towards all 


mien. 


ny 
n 


MN 





A Quick Look at 


INDIAN AFFAIRS TODAY 


BY GLENN L. EMMONS 


- rue limited space of an AAUW Jour 
NAL article, it isan exceedingly difficult 
assignment to set most 


down even the 


basic facts which are essential to an un- 
derstanding of the state of Indian affairs 
today. Readers of the JouRNAL, who are 
accustomed to from 


pithy statements 


various government agencies giving. all 
the really salient facts about their opera 
tions, may wonder about these difficulties 
and perhaps even doubt whether they are 
legitimate. But let us take just a hasty 
glance at the range of subject matter with 
which we have to deal in the 


Indian Affairs. 


Congress has been legislating on Indian 


Bureau of 


affairs for well over a hundred vears, and 
in that time it has added several thousand 
Indian laws (nobody knows exactly how 
many) to the statute books of the nation 
Over and above this, we have about 370 
Indian tribes 


when Congress formally 


negotiated with 


1871 


treaties 
prior to 


terminated such treatyv-making and a 


mments accom pany nq the legisla 


tive ballots last fall indicated 
the American Indian. 


A number of ce 


Accordingly, the Le gisla 
tive Program Committee asked that salient as pects 
of the Indian proble m be presented ina JOURNAL 
article. We fortunate to be able t 
review of the current situation of Indians in the 
United States from the US ¢ 
Indian Affairs. Mr. Emmons is 
post on leave from his 
the First State Bank. Gallup, Veu Me rico: from 
1949 to 1951 he was treasurer « f the 
Banke rs Association, 


were secure a 


serving in this 


Lone rican 





interest in behalf of 


ommissioner of 


position as president of 


mountainous accumulation of executive 


orders, departmental regulations, and 


other documents bearing on the subject 

To acquire an adequate working knowl 
edge of Indian affairs you just about have 
to live with the subject day in and day out 
for at least a vear or two. If you should 
aspire to be a full-fledged 
would probably be well advised to give up 
all other 


two or three decades. 


“expe rt,” you 


outside interests for the next 
And so one of the most perplexing prob 
lems we face in the Bureau of Indian 


Affairs is that of lHlow 


much of this vast agglomeration of data 


communication. 


can we reasonably expect the general 


public to absorb? How can we present it 
so as to minimize the possibilities of popu- 
broaden the 


scope of solid public knowledge? 


lar misunderstanding and 


NOT wards of the government 


Much of the popular misunderstanding 
undoubtedly arises from the widespread 
and unfortunate practice of referring to 
the government.” 


Indians as “wards of 


This term is never used in the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, although we recognize the 
hopelessness of trving to eradicate it from 
popular usage at this late date. Use of the 
term probably originated about eighty or 
ninety vears when 


ago 


Indian 
tribes were restricted within the confines 


many 


of their reservations by Army troops and 
provided with government rations. Under 
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these circumstances the terms “guardian” 


and “ward” (which legally imply some 
control by the guardian over the person 
of the ward and some responsibility by 
the guardian for the ward’s maintenance 
undoubtedly had relevance. 

Since then, however, the picture has 
changed drastically. Today all Indians 
free to 
and go as they wish. Government-issued 
about the 


time of the mustache cup or even earlier. 


are citizens and_ perfectly come 


rations for Indians went out 
Today, apart from welfare assistance for 
the genuinely needy, Indians are expected 


to and actually do support them 


selves just the same as anyone else. 


Who is ‘the Indian’? 


Another source of difficulty is the tend- 
to think about the 400,000 or more 
Indians of the continental United States 
as a practically homogeneous population 


ency 


being 
Are Indians 
gambling? 
Is their 
person to 


mass. Constantly the Bureau ts 
asked such questions as these 
\re they fond of 


their tribal customs? 


ambitious? 
What are 
language difficult for a 
learn? 


white 


The questioners are usually more than 
a little surprised when told that there is 
not one “Indian language” but actually 
several hundred mutually Incolpre hensi 
ble tribal dialects, not tribal 
customs but several hundred quite distinet 
identifiable tribal 


one set oft 


and cultures, and so 
on and on. 

The beginning of knowledge in Indian 
affairs is a clear recognition of the tre- 
mendous diversity that characterizes the 
hundred = Indian 


spotted across the country from the Ever- 


nearly three groups 
gladesof south Florida to the northwestern- 
most tip of the United States at Neah 


Bay, Washington. It is a diversity not 


only in language and customs but in past 


relationships with their non-Indian neigh- 
bors, in present economic status, and in 
outlook and aspirations for the future. 

For example, at one extreme we have a 
group of Seminoles living in the Ever- 
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glades and along the Tamiami Trail of 
south Florida — a group which I visited 
for the first time last December. Because 
of their history, which includes prolonged 
and bitter warfare with the United States 
through the first half of the nineteenth 
century, these people have a deep-rooted 
distrust of the white man and all his ways. 
For generations they have been living in 
total small islands 
dotted through the Everglades, growing 
their 
and 


almost isolation on 


vegetables on tiny garden plots, 


raising poultry hogs, fishing and 
hunting through the swamps. They are 
almost 100 percent illiterate and only a 
very few have even a rudimentary grasp of 
the English language. 

Even more remarkable from our point 
of view, these Indians are not interested in 
money and have no desire whatever for 
the kind of 


usually 


material progress which we 


civilization. All 
and I believe they are 


associate with 


they want sin- 
cere about it is to continue living in the 
Glades in the old traditional way without 
the disturbance of such recent intruders 
as oil drillers and livestock operators. 

At the other extreme, or very close to 
it, we have a group of about 2,000 Indians 
comprising over fifty small bands and 
tribes living along the Pacific Coast in 
Oregon. These people have been for Vears 
well their non-Indian 
neighbors. Their children attend the regu 
lar public schools: the adults take part 


freely and actively in the local churches 


intermixed with 


and community organizations. In dress, 
speech, economic status, and general out- 
look they are virtually indistinguishable 
from the non-Indian families of the same 
area. In short, they are just rural Ameri- 
can citizens with slightly darker skins than 
their neighbors and can hardly be regarded 
meaningful 
or distinctive sense of the term. 

Among. the 
groupings of 


today as “Indians” in any 


various tribal or band 


Indian people throughout 
the nation, there are all sorts of permuta- 
combinations 


tions and 


these 
extremes. There are groups like the tradi- 


between 


tionalist Hopis of northern Arizona who, 
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though comparatively well educated and 
generally literate, cling to their ancestral 
customs and religion with the same fervor 
as the Seminoles in the Everglades. There 
are tribes like the Menominees of Wiscon- 
the Osages of Oklahoma 
members own highly valuable properties 
and are effective and skilled in handling 
There 
Papagos of southern Arizona who live in 
direst 


sin and whose 


business affairs. are others like the 


poverty and die, on the average, 


before their twentieth birthday, in con- 
trast with the “average citizen” who lives 
to age fifty-nine. 

With such a melange of contrasts and lo- 
cal variations, it should be obvious that few 
really sound generalizations can be made 
about the Indians of the United States, 
and that any program or legislative pro- 
posal which attempts to apply the same 
vardstick to all of them is almost certain 
to create far more problems than it will 
the Affairs 


we are conscientiously avoiding this kind 


solve. In Bureau of Indian 
of institutional rigidity and adjusting our 
the 


eCOnOlBaIc 


program development work to fit 


actual needs, limitations, and 
growth possibilities of each local Indian 


yroup. 


Readjustment legislation 


With 


and economically 


the 


secure tribes, such as 


some of more acculturated 
the coastal Indians of Oregon, our ap- 
proach is to develop cooperatively with 
them proposals for Congressional legisla- 
tion which will lead, over a specified peri- 
od of vears, loa dissolution of the existing 
Sureau trusteeship over their property 


holdings and a substitution of the regular 


local pattern of community services in 


Indian services” 
now provided by the Bureau. Legislation 
of this kind was enacted last vear for the 
the full 
approval of the main tribal groups in- 
volved. It provides for cutting all their 
with the 


place of the “spe ial 


western Oregon Indians, with 


remaining ties Indian Bureau 
by August 1956. 


Similar laws were passed in 1954 for 


the Klamaths of Oregon, the Menominees 
of Wisconsin, four small Paiute bands in 
Utah, the so-called “mixed blood Utes” 
on the Uintah-Ouray Reservation in Utah, 
Alabama and 
As this is writ 
prospects for 


and the closely associated 
Coushatta tribes of Texas. 
ten February 1955), the 
additional “readjustment” legislation of 
this kind in the 84th are far 
from clear, but it seems reasonably safe 
to predict that at least a 
will eventually be enacted. 


( Ongress 


few such laws 


Building toward self-reliance 


Along with this readjustment program, 
aimed at the orderly elimination of special 
tribal linkages with the Federal Govern 
ment, we also have another kind of pro 
gram work designed to benefit those tribal 
groups, like the Papagos and Navajos, 
who will obviously need a good many more 
vears of special guidance, protection, and 
help before they will be ready to assume 
full 
their own individual and group affairs. 

More specifically, we 


responsibilities for management of 


are pre weeding in 
health, 


education, and economic development 


three major spheres of activity 


to provide underprivileged Indian people 
and groups with the kind of advantages 
other American citizens typically enjoy 
and with the kind of preparation they will 
need for the eventual assumption of com 
We short, 
trying to develop a kind of built-in self- 
reliance that will ultimately eliminate the 
Bureau of Affairs or 


special federal programs aimed at Indian 


plete independence. are, in 


need for a Indian 
people as Indians. Let me describe briefly 
what is currently being done under each 
of the three principal headings. 


Health: getting at the basic problem 


In the field of health I found shortly after 
taking office that Sureau. had 


been doing a reasonably adequate job in 


while the 


providing medical care and in the curing 
of the sick, it was not striking effectively 
at the real root of the problem. On reserva- 
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tion after reservation in my initial tours of 
duty I found the traditional breeders of 
disease poverty, crowded home con 
ditions, an appalling lack of sanitation, 
and widespread ignorance of the germ 
theory of disease and the basic facts of 
personal hygiene. So in the spring of 1954 
we launched a greatly expanded disease 
prevention program aimed at bringing the 
benefits of modern sanitation directly into 
Indian homes and communities. 

and 
field 
reservations to 
provide Indian families with first-hand 


advice and guidance in 


The approach is down-to-earth 
realistic. It 


demonstrations on the 


involves meetings and 


the construction 
and maintenance of safe water suppl eS, 
varbage, the control of 


the disposal of 


insect breeding places, and many other 


phases of personal and community health 
protection, The ultimate goal is to 


bring 
Indian disease and death rates down to 
the 


population. 


which prevail for the general 
Already good 


bee n made toward that objective. 


levels 


has 


progress 


Education 


in the field of education I found 
while the 


3o0 


Similarly, 
that 
wards of 
Alaska 


nually 


Bureau was operating up- 


schools in the states and 


and paving out large 


to subsidize the 


sums an 
ion of In- 
there 
were still about 20.000 voungsters between 


educa 
dian children in the public schools, 
the ages ot SIX and e ehteen who had never 
seen the inside of a classroom. The reasons 


Involving PCr 


were comple xX, 


moteness, cultural isolation, and other 


factors. Fortunately for us, a major seg- 
ment of the problemn was concentrated on 
that of the big Navajo 

Arizona, New Mexico, and Utah 
there were about 14,000 children 
out of school at the end of 1953. 

The initial attack was centered in that 
different 


angements have 


one reservation 


tribe in 


W here 


area and hits involved several 


methods of upprou hh. At 


worked out with ce 


been bor 


munities 
l 


dering trie reservation wh 


Ne W Vi LICO 


is G illup, 


and Holl AriZOotlia, Ull 


yy 
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der which Navajo children beyond the 
age of nine will attend the regular public 


schools and live in dormitories 


provided 
by the Indian Bureau. On the reservation, 
the capacity of existing schools has been 
and schools) constructed. 


enlarged hew 


In some of the localities 


kind 


edu- 


remote 
| 


used is a 


more 
trailer schools are being 
of experiment to proy ie 


cation. At 
of olde r 


emergency 


the same time larger numbers 
Navajo children are being ac- 
Indian 


reservation in 


commodated at Bureau boarding 
schools off the 
far away as Oregon and Oklahoma. 

As a result of all these various adjust 
ments, about 22,000 Nay 
enrolled in 
$000 mor 


1 
places 4s 


jo ( hildren are 
s¢ hool 


than 


tainly substantial progress toward provid 


this vear, or nearly 


a Vvear avo. ‘| hie re is eT 
ing universal education for the children of 
our Indian people and eliminating once 
and for all the 
future Indian generations. 


blight of illiteracy from 


Voluntary relocation 


In the economic sphere two outstanding 
developments should he emphasized. [ l- 
der the 
program 
400) family 
d 


ring thre 


Bureau's voluntary relocation 
2,100 Indians, 


groups, were 


including 
hand 

last 
June in finding new jobs and establishing 


fiven a 


fiscal vear which ended 


new homes in communities where the Op- 


portunities for advancement 


CCOMOTDIC 
ure more ple ntiful than they are today on 


Meanwhile the 


first ste ps have been taken toward foster 


most of the reservations. 
ing a more vigorous and productive type 


of economy in and around some of the 


reservation areas, 


{ program for economic growth 


had 


nonprofit 


In line with plans which I have 


in mind for several vears, a 
has 


rovernment to study thie 


organize dl 
pos 


ibilities for future CCONOTDN rowth ith 
everal of these Indian localities. The 
thought is that this survey work will be 


bee i} 


corporation recently 


outside the 
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done without cost to the government, 


through grants made by some of the 


foundations, and 


yrvcdune ted 


country’s larger private 
that the 


by organizations speck 


actual studies will be ¢ 
ilizing this type 


of activity. The nonprofit corporation, 
which is headed by five outstanding citi 
zens with a deep interest in Indian welfare, 
foundation grants, and 


will receive the 


organize and direct the entire program. 
As this is written, the prospects are that 
will be 
actual operations some 
first half of 1955. 

Once the surveys have been completed, 
thes 


information that is needed in dealing with 


the corporation ready to be gin 


time during the 


will provide the kind of practical 


businessmen and industrialists and in 


rounding out plans for economic develop- 


ment in and around the reservation areas. 
Over the long pull, the prospects are good 
that hundreds and perhaps thousands of 
families scratching out a 


Indian now 


Ineager subsiste nee on unproductive lands 


first 
earn a regular paycheck and begin enjoy 


American 


will be given a chance for the time to 


ing the full benefits of modern 


life. 


The road ahead 


As further progress is achieved in improv 
ing Indian health, in providing universal 
education, and in broadening the scope of 
shall undoubt 
tribal 


groups each Vear rea hing the po nt where 


economic opportunity, we 


edly find an increasing number of 


over full manage 
The 
for some of the groups before thev reach 
long and diffi 
solid founda 
n established, the 
future of the Indian people looks brighter 


thev can begin to take 
ment of their own affairs road ahead 
this goal will, of course, be 
cult. Nevertheless, 


tion that has already bee 


with the 


right now than it has in a long, long time 
brighter perhaps than it ever has in the 
150-vear history of the Bureau of Indian 


Affairs. 





Motion in Art 


BY MOLLY LYNN 


TTHAT is that irresistible urge which 
\ makes us pull the purple tulip a httle 
farther out in a bowl of flowers? Why do 
we sometimes feel off-balance when we see 
a picture hanging askew? Perhaps because 
we have a sort of mirror in us which re- 
flects what we see. In the case of the tulip 
feel 
muscularly. And we feel because our bod, 


and the picture we not only see, we 


remembers, through experiences from the 
time we were born, similar situations of 
unbalance or tipping. This is a part of our 
sense memory, something which we share 
with the great painter, sculptor, architect, 
or dancer. Though you may hastily object, 
“Tam no artist!’ Yet vou and the artist 
have this great human thing in common. 
It is the power which the artist has to 
convey exciting motion and _ pleasing 
rhythm in his painting, and also the power 
you have to feel or perceive this motion 
and rhythm. 

You will ask, “ But isn’t art something 
more than just a sense memory? Shouldn't 
art convey to us something higher and 


more spiritual?”” In one way you are right. 
Molly Lynn has recently joined the dance fac ulty 
Previously she taught at 
Colorado Colle Je an l Maryland Unive rsity, and 
danced in Hanya Holm’s professional company. 
In addition to Mrs. Lunt 


has exhihited paintings, SC uly fure, ceramic: 


at Bennington College. 


her work i? the dance. 


$s, and 
prints in Ne u port, Rhode Island. and Washir | 
ton, D.C. 
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Art is something more than an assembly 
of sensory stimul. But many people, in 
seeing the work of a great master like El] 
Greco, forget that the spiritual quality of 
this master’s paintings is conveyed through 
the senses. This word conveyed is impor- 
tant. It is an action word. Not only must 
the picture transmit something to us 
through the senses, but we must actively 
meet the artist halfway to receive the mes- 
sage. We must respond not just with our 
eyes but with a sharpened perception of 
the ingredients which combine to make 
the painting before us. 

Perception on our part, then, is more 
than just seeing. It is feeling, or, better 
the work of art. Our 
“feeling into,” or empathy with the work 
of art is made up of many complex factors 
which physiologist 


yet, “feeling into” 


and psychologists 
could explain in detail. Here we are con- 
cerned with just one of these factors, our 
ability to perceive motion in the arts. A 
keen perception and the power to respond 
to motion in a painting, a work of sculp- 
ture, or a dance, helps us in turn to re- 
spond increasingly to other elements in 
art. 

Perhaps you have heard a museum lec- 
turer call attention to rhythm in a paint- 
ing. He may speak of fensions and surges 
in its structure and describe the play of 
color and light. Or he may point out how 
the artist has balanced or unbalanced the 
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forms. These are all words which make us 
think of Yet 


describe an object which in reality does 


motion. they are used to 
not move. Literally speaking, colors don’t 
play together and lines do not pull and 
push against each other. But then neither 
did the purple tulip in the bowl of flowers. 
The tulip may have been stuck too far in 
to please you, and this made you feel the 
desire to pull it out and balance up your 
flower arrangement with a pleasant mix- 
ture of purple, white, and blue, — rounded 
fluffy 


blue iris. The tulip made you react, upset 


tulips, white daisies, and graceful 
your apple cart, however mildly, and you 
felt a sense of pleasure when your bowl 
of blossoms was arranged to your satisfac- 
tion. 

This same feeling of satisfaction can 
happe non the two way street of you look- 
ing at a picture, if you allow it to happen. 
Forget for a moment the desire for literal 
logic, or sentiment, or “likeness,” which 
often accompanies that first look. Examine 
one of the works of art reproduced in this 
publication. Try to pick out in the pic 
the feel 
motion. 


ture things which make you 


r 


% 
| HERE are several kinds of motion in art 


which waken our sense memory and stim 


ulate our perception. In some pictures 
actual movements are implied, which the 
onlooker himself might make or which he 
has experienced vicariously. Human ac- 
huddling, 
twisting, pushing, pull- 


ing and resisting, are strongly depicted 


tions such as curling up or 
stretching and 
in Michelangelo’s murals and sculpture. 
These actions of human figures ring a bell 
in the sense memory. We are aware of pull, 
weight, width, or asymmetry through our 
muscular empathy. We identify with what 
we see in terms of our own sense of bal- 
ance, resistance, or weight. 

In other kinds of pictures or sculpture, 
these 


tremely 


movement qualities may be 
distorted. 


times the movement essence only is left, 


ci 


intensified or Some- 


embodied in no familiar or usual shape. 


This is often referred to as abstraction. 


Perhaps a better expression would be dis- 
tillation. For what we see is really an es- 
sence, something that has been drawn out 
of or distilled from surrounding life. It is 
movement for the sake of design or for the 
Instead of 


terms of 


sake of intensifying an idea. 


translating such movement in 
human shapes the artist takes shapes, 


colors, lines and plain 


The 


design may not tell a story or may not be 


sometimes just 
space to construct a formal design 
literal or rational by workaday standards. 
Yet often it can give us a sense of poetry 
and an almost spiritual feeling. 

Such a formal approach to art covers 
in history. We find in 
ancient African sculpture or archaic east 
the 


design movement as in 


an amazing range 


ern art many of same elements of 
works of the con- 


Braque 


others 


artists Klee, han- 


Archipenko 


temporary 
dinsky, 


recent. 


and more 
In addition to the primary motion with 
directly, 
there are other kinds of motion which are 
direct 
feel 
rhythm in the spacing of line and mass in 


which we can identify almost 


removed from 


Otten 


more complex or 


muscular memory. one can 
a formal design similar to the rhythmie 
The de 
sign evolves or unfolds rhythmically while 
and the rhy 


pattern, being memorized, 


movement of a phrase of music. 


we are perceiving it, thimie 


can intensify 
the interplay of 


( olor itself 


all parts of the picture. 


has movement properties 
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which are reflected in our response. We 
get the sensation of interaction or move- 
ment between areas of color like a tiny 
electric current. Our eves and hence our 
muscular awareness are stimulated, for 
example, by deep, rich blue next to glow- 
ing vermillion, through their contrast with 
each other. Aside from the nature of blue- 
ness or redness, the colors seem to make us 
feel their depth or nearness spatially. The 
very change from the vermilion feeling to 
the deep, rich blue feeling is action and 
felt as such. 

Experiment sometime with a picture 
or even with colors around you in your 
home. Color gives a sense of relative force 
and at the same time is felt as a thing 
complete and unique for itself. In- the 
orchestration of a painting, color rhythms 
like instruments in a 
musical composition. The qualities of in- 


strumental sound exist individually but 


behave somewhat 


exist also as rhythmic components of the 
composition, 

We identify more primitively, perhaps, 
in sculpture, with the forces of motion. In 
sculpture the important fact is that actual 
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form, having thickness, weight, and tac- 
. The 


excitement of tactile sensation in surface 


tile surface, makes a shape in Space 


texture and the convex or concave or an- 
gular form, plus the fact that we, too, are 
three dimensional, makes our response to 
sculpture more direct, physically speak- 
ing, than the movement reaction we feel 
from a picture. 

To deviate for a moment, it would be 
glorious to have a special part of each art 
museum devoted to a sculpture exhibition 
child could feel, stroke, 
pound, pull, and rub the works of art to 
their hearts’ content. This might result in 


where Visitors 


the wearing out of the sculpture but would 


certainly educate a_ lot children. 


Imagine a large mobile sculpture which 


more 


could be sat in and swung, or a lovely) 


shape large and indestructible enough to 
be crawled on and through and slid down. 
There has been some playground sculp- 


ture designed in this manner as “fune- 


tional sculpture,” children to 
move on and through it, thereby develop- 
ing their prowess in motion as well as 
their awareness of form. We could well 
afford more of this idea. Children, when 


they are allowed, have a very true instinct 


enticing 


for art experience in their desire to come 
in contact with the actual object. 

The space around the material of sculp 
ture has been a source for interesting ex 
periments. In some works one actually 
feels that the surrounding space moves as 
part of the design. In our age of new and 
flexible materials the idea of “making 
space move” is reflected in architecture 
as well. Creatively used by the architect, 
not only is space a new design material, 
but it also serves as a stimulus for better 
organized and freer motion in the daily 
actions of the human inhabitants. For a 
homely example, compare an overstuffed 
Victorian complete with 
fringed lamps and tippable tables with a 


living room 
functionally designed child’s room, pleas- 
ingly colorful and comfortable but with 
the furniture and space areas designed ac- 
cording to the child’s needs. 


» egeh if . 4 
In today’s new architecture, space is 
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consciously channeled, expanded, made to 
move horizontally or vertically, banked 
loose, as an 
Whereas in 


Romane sque architecture and its 


and curved, enclosed or let 


actual substance would be 


( arly 


sculpture rhythmic movement occurs 


within the stone mass, contemporary ar- 


chitecture is) almost 


itself. The 


as ck Sift by 


space sculpture in 


movement of space Is defined 


the enclosing planes, lines, 
and forms of the building and by the fune- 
tion for which the space is planned. 

Our concepts of movement and space 
are in this period so varied and so enor 
mous in range that they come dangerously, 
basic move- 


Ideas 


of we rk 


close to smothering the more 


ment awareness of the human body. 
of speed and , of time span, 
of the 


size of the universe, are 


d that the 


rhvthms, malleabilitv of materials, 
of the 
tically 


SCCTIIS 


so fantas- 


enlarge human animal 


dwarfed by comparison. We are 
carried on escalators, shuttled to and from 
work, wafted up and down in elevators 
and in aircraft, confronted with all manner 
of electrified, 


entertainment. 


high power advertising and 


From the point of view of 


movement we are apt to be passive re 


In short 


touch \W th ourselves 


ceivers rather than active doers 
we could thereby lose 
as feeling, moving individual human be 
ings. This is not meat 

into a rousing chorus ' c to the 


Handloom, Comrades.” but Lie 


our 


that 


movement aw duals 


Ireness us 


has been considerably affected by these 
things. 

Our attitudes toward art can be affected 
negatively or positively, depend ol 
relative arrangement of 
values. If we allow 
dehumanized creat 
patterns of behavior 1 
and its lation that are ad 
affected. But if we rem 


that the 


appre 


that our 


ber 
serises eXist for use must be kept 
alive and keen to serve the creative imag 
ination of the audience as well as the 
then the world of 


can widen our art hor i nnew wa 


artist, fantastic today 


Cover Picture 





What has become of the Bloomer Girl? 





Since Yesterday 


BY ROSALIND CASSIDY 


moue tirce of Frederick Lewis Allen’s 
discussion of our changing life in the 


United 
and revealing pictorial review of American 


States, along with his hilarious 
life and manners in | Remember Distinctly, 
provide a useful title and a base of refer 
ence for this brief view of the changing 
concerns about certain aspects of women’s 
education in the United States today. 


Yesterday ” 


about in 


“Since profound changes 
life and 
shifted and 


redefined the roles of both men and women 


have come \merican 


Manners These ‘ hang Ss have 


in homemaking, in work, and in the profes 


sions. Only vesterday the unmarried 
woman past twenty was an “old maid.” 
Her best chance to move out of a de- 


pendent role as housekeeper or house 
hold servant for the family was through 
teaching. She had to fight 


step of the way to be on her own, to earn 


school every 


money, to get a college education, to enter 
such professions as medicine and. law. 
Today the results of this hundred vears of 
women’s struggle for the rights of educa- 
the 


‘Ss CeLSLUS report - 


tion and employment are shown inl 


most recent United Stat 
ing that women not only have been able 
to enter but have succeeded in eve ry Oc- 
cupation in which men are engaged. 

Only 


waging 


when 
their ficht to be 


vesterday, women were 


free persons, to 


The author } te i of ph ysical education at 
the University of California, Los Angeles, and a 
member of the { i/ iW Standards and Recogn 


tion Committee. 
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be educated persons, to be recognized as 
having enough brains and enough stamina 
to undertake collegiate preparation, the 
that 


given to 


weak, unstable, 
that 


strong and stable was generally acce pled 


concept women are 


and illness and men are 


Today, two world wars, a depression and 


a recession, along with a great deal of re 


search, have profoundly modified such 
stereotyped generalizations. 
Poday, look to 


psychology, psychiatry, 


educators research in 


sociology, and 
medicine for increasing insights into. the 
needs of the individual. They seek to pro 
vide programs to help each student live a 
civilized, understanding, productive, and 
satisfving life and maintain a balance in 
now call health 
Since vesterday, we have had to chang 

the healthy or 
World Health Or 


ganization has brought us to a new posi 


total functioning that we 
our understanding of 
“whole” person. The 
tive definition of the healthy person: with 
the 


psycho-somatic inter-relationships we can 


knowledge we now have of socio 
ho longer speak of health as an absence of 
disease or infirmity, but must view if as a 
“state of complete physical, mental and 
social well being - 


look at 


mental, and social aspects of human fune 


‘Today we cannot physic al, 
tioning as separate; we must be concerned 
with the concept of unity and with the 
education of the whole person, the healthy 
person. We must develop understandings 
and skills in democratic human relation- 
ships, broad cultural interests, strong 
citizenship understandings and a sense of 


community responsibility, skills for earn- 


SINCE YESTERDAY 


ing a living, moral and spiritual values, 
and the ability to maintain balance and 
sanity in living. 

Only health was to be 
achieved by the “* Bloomer Girl” brand of 


\ esterday 3 


calesthenics given to those sturdy pioneer 
women of Catherine Beecher’s and Mary 
Lyon’s day as an antidote to education. 
the 


organism’s functioning and with changing 


Today, with newer insights about 
social demands, the idea that such exercise 
programs help girls carry the stresses of 
higher education has had to change. 


With could 


talk of training the mind. Today we must 


vesterday’s insights, we 
seek better ways to develop humane, bal- 
this 
is a complicated task, made more so by 


anced, educated persons. Obviously 
the technological demands of our time and 
by the rapid growth of highly specialized 
professional lise iplines which threaten to 
deprive the individual of the liberal as 
pects of his education in a time when the 
perspectives and understandings devel 
oped by liberal studies are so essential. 
Now ‘Bloomer Girl” of 


vesterday framework of to- 


where is the 
this 
day’s understanding of the unity of organ- 
and the 
need for 


within 


ism and society framework of 


today’s urgent liberalness in 
education? 


Within 


ments of today’s colleges and universities, 


the bachelor’s degree require- 


physical education programs are main- 
tained as part of the general education of 
the student in the freshman and sopho- 
These 


central objective the newer concept of 


more year. programs hold as a 
helping the individual to become a healthy 
person and to understand ways and means 


To this 


end the college program ts directed toward 


of maintaining balance in living. 
helping each girl to 


Understand her own body — structure, 


tempo, fatigue level, and the like. 
Understand and use movement principles 
in activities of daily life and in relaxa 
tion and rest to relieve stress and 
fatigue. 
Develop creative expression and her own 


personal movement resources. 


Develop tastes and skills as leisure-time 
resources, 

Develop skills in dance and games in co- 
recreational situations. 

Develop effective work and play relation 
ships with others. 

Understand how 
the Physical Education 
the health and 
meet individual needs 


to use the resources of 
Department, 
counseling services to 
Understand the contribution of vigorous 
physical activity to organic stimulation 
and to the sense of well being. 
Experience achievement in a wide range 
of sports and dance activities in which 


Wholesome competition is a part. 


These 
physical education programs are of con 
cern to the AAUW in its appraisal of in- 
stitutions for membership eligibility. 
Members of the AAUW Standards and 


Recognition Committee 


changing patterns of today’s 


who visit insti 
tutions applying for membership-approval 
give time and attention to appraising the 
provisions made for the healthful living of 
women students. AAU W health standards 
for institutions have been defined to in- 


clude: 


a resident plivsician: necessary staff; a physi 


student 


annual regular examinations thereafter 


cal examination for each new and 


hurs 


ing and hospital facilities: a professionally 


trained woman director of physical education 
to carry out definite requirements in physical 
education and to supervise the recreation pro 
gram; a well equipped gymnasium and recrea 
tional facilities; coordination of the physical 
education and health program to give remedial 


or corrective work to those who need it 


In recent months several national 


groups of college teachers concerned with 


the college student's program mn physical 
education have met in Washington, D. ¢ 

to formulate present-day criteria for this 
for both 
An on-going committee is charged 


program men and women stu 
dents. 
with responsibility for developing evalua- 
tive criteria for such programs. 

The AAUW Standards and Recognition 


Committee requested one of the sponsor- 
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ing organizations, the National Associa- 
tion for Physical Education of College 


Women, to them 


lines for the committee to use in evaluat 


work out with guide 


ing the physical education program for 


college women This cooperative project 


is now under way. Because this is an area 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 


UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


of concern in the Association’s standards 
this 


written, to suggest to JouRNAI 


and recognition work, article was 


readers the 
re lation of the new pliy sical education for 
demands 


the 


college women to contemporary 
upon liberal education for women in 
twentieth century. 


How a community made a college 


BY ELIZABETH BROWN MORGAN 


TTHEN THE GI's began their invasion of 
\ the campuses of American colleges 
and universities, hard pressed administra- 
tors at Youngstown College consulted the 
handbook of the local branch of AAUW 
and began calling those married members 
that 


Was 


seemed to indicate 


potential teachers. I 


whose degrees 


they might be 
among the qualified and the very willing, 


and so began one of the most satisfying 
experiences of my life 
Youngstown 


Because being a part of 


College has heen suc h a satisfving expe- 
the 


and Recognition Com- 


rience, it was gratifving to find that 
AAUW Standards 
that 
special about this institution. I 
I can identify it, 


the committee’s 


mittee, too, felt there is something 
am not 
but I am glad 


invitation to 


sure that 
to accept 
try. 

At least seventy nationalities are repre- 
sented in the population of Youngstown, 
that 
grants to this part of Ohio was of course 


The magnet drew so many imimi- 


the steel mills where the men were hired 


Youngstou ne llege, Ohio. was added to the list 
of institutions approved for AAUW men he rship 
last year. Mrs VJ rgan is a member of the 


Youngstown AAUW Branch. 
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the story of Youngstown 


Soon, 


the 
need of the mills to up-grade the more 


as laborers. however, Came 
capable of these men and the desire of the 
men to acquire whatever education they 
could that 


ment. The answer in 


would lead to their advance- 
ISS8 was a YMCA 
school. From this small beginning, 
stimulated on the one hand by the need 
of the mills for educated personne! and 


night 


on the other hand by the burning ambi- 
tion of these new Americans, the original 
night school evolved into the Youngstown 
College. 

It is the community that has made the 
college as it is today. Literally thousands 
of individuals and unnumbered organiza- 
tions have had a part in its development. 

Busy citizens Board of 
Trustees; the Board of Education 


care of pract ice 


compose our 
takes 
teaching; neighboring 
churches proy ile places for chaps | services 
and rooms for social affairs; the YMCA 
and YWCA and other organizations, in- 
the 


various ways. The public library, the local 


cluding labor unions, give aid in 
Art Gallery, the newspapers and radio 
and TV stations, all give generous assist- 
ance. A large number of married women, 
formerly teachers and professional people, 
do part-time teaching, not for the com- 
pensation but for the opportunity to serve 


the community. But it is industry that 
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has been and still is the greatest contrib- 
utor to the development of Youngstown 
College. 

Many newspapers and magazines have 
published articles in recent months about 
the cooperation of industry and educa- 
We at 


for that is how we have operated for many 


tion. Youngstown College smile, 
years. We have no state aid, no municipal 
little 
alumni. 


endowment, a limited 
Our chief 
income is tuition, and it is the generous 
gifts from local industry 


dividuals, 


aid, very 


number of source of 
and local in- 


most of them industrialists, 
which provide funds for development and 
for many scholarships. 

In part, the motive of industry’s con- 
doubt self- 


help, since industries increasingly need 


tribution is no enlightened 
educated men and women. But once they 
have begun to help us, when they see the 
the 
young men and women of our Valley, 


eager response to opportunity of 
they take the college to their hearts and 


respond again and again to our appeals. 


Ax INDEPENDENT college with no aid 


from city, state, or church, with no wealthy 
philanthropist behind it, no roll of 
established alumni, we early in our history 


and 


came to depend upon this generosity of 
of large and small firms, those 
that 


industry, 


owned locally and those belong to 
far-flung corporations. 

Every vear there are offered approxi- 
mately three hundred industrial scholar- 
ships to Youngstown College for which the 
high school seniors of the Valley compete. 
These scholarships not only help the in- 
dividuals who win them, many of whom 
could not manage college expenses other- 
wise, but their effect upon the college has 
been enormous since they bring to us 
many excellent students. Even more im- 
portant, the competition makes it known 
that education beyond the high school 
level is available in this community. 

Typical of interest in the college is the 
S400 
a local firm by 


announcement this week of a new 
scholarship offered by 


agreement with its customers in lieu of the 


A COLLEGE 


Christmas gifts usually sent them. Con- 
sider the number of people involved in 
this one expression of thought for the 
welfare of our students. 

Industry also contributed handsomely 
to our new library new and 
modern building on our campus. But we 
owe to the local branch of AAUW the fact 
that the library shelves are so adequately 
filled. In 1938 the branch 
with the financial backing of the branch 
organized * The Friends of the Youngstown 
College Library,” 
ducts a campaign for funds for books. In 
recent vears the annual goal of $10,000 


the only 


members of 


which every Vear con- 


has been consistently oversubscribed and 
the books so accumulated left no doubt 
that our first major postwar effort should 
be a library. 

Industry's interest, though tt originated 
in the field, 


was extended be vond that 


engineering almost imme- 


The 


need for liberally educated individuals in 


diately 


our various industries as well as in other 


activities in the Community was recog- 
nized and so our girls also reap the benefits 
of their gifts. 

Because of the foresight 
President 


present 


and adminis- 
Howard W. 


surge of 


trative ability of 
the 


interest in education was anticipated here 


Jones, industrial 
by at least ten years and the emphasis 
soon moved away from technical to gen- 
eral education. Many vears before it gave 
engineering degrees, Youngstown College 


conferred other degrees with curricula 
emphasizing the liberal arts and special 
attention to the study of English. 

Who are these 4,000 students 


inspire a community? The smallest group 


who stv) 


currently about forty men and women 
is composed of recent immigrants from 
many corners of the earth. This past term 
tL newcomer who was a 
forty-vear-old Italian, a graduate of the 
University of Rome now qualifying him- 


in one class ] had 


During 
the 


self to teach ilk public school. 
re verted to 
of all things 


rights! How else explain the senseless, to 


any periods we Silt he 


subject discussing states 


him, divergence in the requirements for 
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teachers’ certificates in neighboring states? 
In another Latin class there was enrolled 
a Catholic priest who had been assigned 
upon his arrival from Italy to an Italian- 
speaking congregation. A Latin class 
seemed to him a proper avenue for learn- 
ing to speak English more fluently. 

The students of the second group come 
from long-established families and 
typical college students. The third and 


largest group is made up of American- 


are 


born students of foreign parentage. Some 
of them undoubtedly would find a way to 
go to college, even if Youngstown College 
didn’t exist. The majority, however, could 
not continue to study if there were not in 
this city the opportunity for employment 
while they are attending college. Two- 
thirds of our students are employed during 
the school term. 

Though we must admire the magnifi- 
cent courage of the young men who set 
for themselves so ambitious a program, 
more. It is 
usually much more difficult for them. The 
they find 
than the steel mill wages of most of the 


we admire the girls even 


employment pays much less 
men. Nevertheless the women students do 
find jobs and we see them carefully ar- 
their 


their Saturdays open, not in 


ranging class schedules to leave 
order to 
attend dances at some nearby college but 
to be free for long hours of work at the 
A & P or Woolworth’s. Since they live 
at home, they are expected to share the 
work of the household. One year in the 
same class I had two girls, both doing ex- 
cellent work though each was running a 
house and caring for an invalid mother. 
An even greater handicap to the girls 
is the parental, or perhaps I should say 
the paternal, opposition to 
daughters. These European parents have 
brought with them a veritable reverence 


educating 


for education. They desire above all things 
to see their sons rise economically and so- 
cially, but many of them, especially the 
fathers, still believe passionately that a 
girl’s place is with her mother in the home. 

On one occasion when one of our pro- 
motional field workers called at the home 
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high 
school graduate, she found the father at 
home and met with stern rebuff when she 


of a prospective student, a recent 


suggested that the daughter might be in- 
terested in opportunities at Youngstown 
College. But the mother 
whisper, “Come back tonight. 
will be at work.” 


That evening the atmosphere was com- 


managed to 


My man 


pletely changed. The mother was even 
more eager to discuss the possibilities 
than her daughter. She would find a way: 
since her husband refused to help, she 
would find work as a domestic. Her en- 
her 
a gift 


term’s tuition 


thusiasm and courage so moved 
employers that Christmas brought 
of $100 towards the next 
and the college did its part by providing 
a student assistantship. The happy ending 
to this story is that, though her father has 
continued his implacable opposition, she 
is graduating with a brilliant record. 
Every college can produce one such in- 
cident; here such stories are commonplace. 
this deter- 
mination to be educated, that challenges 


It is this indomitable courage, 


us who teach and makes our teaching a 
recurring adventure. 

Some time ago in anticipation of a 
visit by a member of the Standards and 
Recognitions Committee of AAUW. our 
dean of women called together a commit- 
tee of faculty women whose function it 
was to appraise the college. We could find 
many things to criticize, one of which we 
have 


hope we how remedied. Since we 
felt that the freshman women needed 
more consideration and more intimate 


help than the regular freshman orientation 
afforded, our committee devised a Junior 
Advisers plan which seems successful. 
Furthermore, the appraisal made us 
especially proud of two things: First, in 
limited liberal 
courses are not neglected in our curricu- 


spite of a budget arts 


lum. Second, though we are so largely 
the 
conservative 


dependent upon the generosity of 
community, especially its 


element, no one has ever suggested to 


any faculty member what he should say 


or think. 





a oe ee 


ae oe Pets 


—_ YY 


A theme, a California 
with the keynote address at 


the Holly wood Bowl, distinguished speak- 


ers, 


CHALLENGING 
setting 


a stimulating program of topics rang- 
ing from branch administration to impli- 
the world 
more is needed for 


cations of situation 


what 
a convention deserving 
of all the super-adjectives of Hollywood? 
Of course the delegates. And 
there is every indication that delegates 
delegates by the hundreds, from branches 
large and small, 
and south 


answer Is: 


north, 
toward Los 


from east, west, 
will be speeding 
June, by plane 
bus and train, to join in discussing 
AAUW’s program and charting 
for their 

If you 


Angeles, come and car 


and 
a course 
Association. 

have not already made 
decision, it’s not too late 
tions. If you have 
AAUW convention, ask 
It is an unforgettable 
mitting a 


your 
to book reserva- 
attended 
anyone 


never an 
who has. 
experience, trans- 


the 
strength of your organization 
And it 


to help determine 


sense of purpose and 


as nothing 


else can do. is your opportunity 


What part this great 


ae 


Help 
Choose the 


Future at 


Los Angeles 


Association will play at 
in human 

We choose is the 
theme. It the 
Program Committee as a challenge not 
to the delegates, but to all AAUW 
members, with the earnest hope and con- 
that our thinking together at Los 
Angeles will help us to choose wisely in 
the critical years ahead. 


The General Plan 
Because 


convention 


this critical time 
affairs. 
the 
is offered 


future convention 


by Convention 


only 


fidence 


delegates to the Minneapolis 
enthusiastic about 
the plan followed there, the Ios Angeles 


program is tailored to the same pattern. 


were so 


That is, each subject-matter area will be 
presented at a session beginning with a 
speaker or panel discussing major issues; 
the and legislative 
that particular field will then be 
and voted on. There is a relatedness about 
this plan that delegates at Minneapolis 
seemed to like; 


resolutions items in 


pre sented 


and dividing resolutions 


and legislation among several 


SCSSIGHIS 


gives time for thought and discussion. 
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Preconvention Attractions 
If the California committee intended to 
stimulate early arrival, it has certainly 
hit on a real inducement: Walt Disney 
has consented to open his studios to 
AAUW fora preconvention tour on Friday 
evening, June 24. (Buses leave the Statler 
at 6:50.) 

Registration will be open Sunday, June 
26, from 2:00 to 10:00 p.m. (See page 217.) 

On Sunday evening, the Los Angeles 
Branch will welcome early-comers at a 
reception at the branch clubhouse, from 
to ten. The address is 540 South 


Catalina Street. This is a splendid oppor- 


eight 


tunity to visit with friends and meet other 
delegates before the full schedule of the 


week begins. (Buses leave the Statler at 


7:30 P.M.) 


Monday, June 27 


Again, the early -comers will have their 
reward. On Monday morning a special 
AAUW tour will take in Beverly Hills, 
the University of California at Los Ange- 
beautiful residential areas, and St. 
Cathedral Buses the 
Statler at 9:30, return by noon. 

On Monday morning, also, there will 
be opportunity for conferences with mem- 


les, 


Sophia’s leave 
I 


bers of the staff and others whom dele- 
gates may wish to see. 

The convention formally opens with 
the Monday afternoon business meeting, 
when some of the major reports to the 
will be presented, including 
the General Director’s 

For the the Cali- 
fornia State is providing the 
magnificent setting of the famous Holly- 
wood Bowl. From the shell-like stage of 
the Bowl, President Riley will deliver 
the convention keynote speech, and the 
Board of Directors, state presidents, and 


convention 
evening meeting, 


Division 


staff will be presented. To end a memora- 
ble evening, the hostess state division has 
arranged for an outstanding musical pro- 
gram. 

Delegates will go by bus directly from 
the auditorium, an eight-mile trip. A box 
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supper will be served and you will have 
an initial view of the. Bowl before the 
evening's program. Family and friends 
are invited. 

Of course this exciting event requires 
elaborate arrangements on the part of our 
hostesses, and reservations should be made 
by mail in advance. (Turn to page 216 for 
details.) 


Tuesday, June 28 


Education is the Tuesday morning topic, 
with Dr. Lois Meek Stolz speaking on 
‘Priorities for Learning in a Democracy,” 
followed by discussion of the White House 
Conference. Mrs. Stolz was the first 
Educational Secretary of AAUW and is a 
leader in early childhood education in 
this country. She has been head of the 
Institute of Child Development at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University ; director 
of wartime child care centers of the Kaiser 
shipyards in Portland, Oregon; and now 
is professor of psychology at Stanford 
University. 

There will be a State Presidents Lunch- 
followed by an session 


AAUW 


standards and procedures as to the * 


eon, afternoon 
given over to the problem of 
gen- 
eral education requirement” for member- 
ship-eligibility. A panel discussion will be 
chaired by Dr. Dorothy Woodward, chair- 
man of the Standards and Recognition 
Committee. Participants will include Dean 
Nancy Duke Lewis and Mrs. Gertrude 
Houk Fariss, chairmen respectively of the 
Committees on Education and Status of 
Women, and members of the S and R 
Committee. 

At the evening session on the Arts, 
President Frederick Hard of Scripps Col- 
lege will be the speaker. 


Wednesday, June 29 


The morning meeting on Status of Women 
will present a panel of notables, discussing 


the intriguing theme: “Status quo to 
Status.” The panelists are: Mrs. Mildred 
Younger, vice-chairman of the Republican 
State Central Committee of California; 
Miss Catherine B. Cleary, vice-president 
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of the First Wisconsin Trust Company; 
Miss Bertha S. Adkins, director of wom- 
en’s activities, Republican National Com- 
mittee; Mrs. Katie Louchheim, director of 
women’s activities, Democratic National 
Committee. 

Regional luncheons will be held at noon. 

The afternoon offers a welcome breath- 
ing space, with no program scheduled. 
Delegates will cast their votes for officers, 
and have time for conferences and for a 
look at the exhibit of AAUW publications. 
An open house at the Los Angeles Branch 
dele- 
gates to get together informally: and for 
sight-seers a special AAUW tour is sched- 
uled to the Huntington Library and San 
Gabriel Mission 

In the the will 
turn its attention to international affairs. 
A distinguished panel, discussing the UN 

past, present, and future — will in- 
clude Sir Leslie Knox Monro, New 
Zealand’s delegate to the United Nations 
and Ambassador to the United States; 
Prince Wan, Thailand’s Minister of For- 
eign Affairs and delegate to the UN, and 
formerly Ambassador to the United States; 
and a representative from the State De- 
partment. 


( ‘lubhouse offers oppe rt units for 


evening, convention 


Thursday, June 30 


The morning meeting on Social Studies 


will be devoted to problems of living in a 
changing society. 
be Dr. Paul HH. Landis, sociologist of 
the State College of Washington and for 
nine vears Dean of the Graduate School, 


The first speaker is to 


author of more than a dozen books, and 
past president of the Rural Sociological So- 
ciety. He is at present on a trip around the 
world, making a study of marriage and 
family life customs. (Obviously Dr. Landis 
is an authority on change: the invitation 
to him to speak at the convention was 
addressed to Bombay, repeated by cable 
to Nairobi, and the answer came from 
Zanzibar!) Dr. Janet MacDonald, chair- 
man of the Social Studies Committee, will 
discuss the morning’s topic in relation to 


the AAUW., 


the 


elections 


Business will 


occupy afternoon 
the 


and legislative matters not already dis- 


meeting, including report 


legislative items will 


be taken up at this session. 


posed of. General 

The fellowship meeting Thursday eve- 
ning will be high-lighted by presentation 
of the Achievement Award; speakers will 
include a distinguished former fellow and 
an international grant-holder. 


Friday, July I 


Practical answers to your questions on 
branch administration and program will be 
given in the morning branch workshops, 
each featuring a demonstration board 
meeting, described as “‘a dramatization of 
the Handbook.” 

An afternoon of business follows, end- 
ing with a summary period when each of 
the seven chairmen of AAUW committees 
relating to program will present a brief 
look into the future for her field not 
in the crystal-ball sense, but with regard 


to AAUW concerns in the 


Numerous requests have come for such a 


next two vears. 


summing-up. 


tradition, the — ce 


Following mvention 
closes with a banquet, when we change to 
dress-up attire and meet in holiday mood. 
The banquet speaker will b 
West, who will be in Hollywood as con- 
sultant on the filming of her book, The 
Friendly Pi rsuasion. All 
Cress Delahanty 


and 


Jessamyn 


read 
that sensitive, humor- 
the 


look 


wh ) have 
ous, delightful excursion into 


vicissitudes of growing up — will 


forward to the author’s address. 


The Curve 


tourist to do 
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Extra Events 


To avoid the overcrowding that so often 
leaves convention delegates in a state of 
daze, the Convention Program Committee 
has firmly refused to schedule any general 
breakfast or luncheon meetings except the 
regional luncheons. However, two special 
events should be mentioned. 

On Wednesday morning, a breakfast is 
planned for those interested in the fellow- 
ship-international grant program, with a 
panel discussion of the program followed 
by a skit. All are invited, and tickets will 
be sold at the time of registration. 

A luncheon will be given on Thursday 
for the Board of Directors and 
tional committee and state chairmen of 


the na- 


status of women, by the consultants who 
prepared the Money Management Port- 
folio: the American Bankers Association, 
Association of Stock Exchange Firms, and 
Institute of 
tations have been extended 


Firms. Invi- 


to all 


status of women chairmen, or to the state 


Life Insurance 


state 
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president if the chairman is not able to 
attend. 


Budgeting for Convention Events 


These are the prices of various conven- 
tion items: 


Hotel rates see January JOURNAL, page 110 


Registration 


member-visitors: 


alternates, and 


fee, $5.00; one- 


delegates, 
registration 
day registration, $1.50 

sus service tor sch duled events 


Disney 
$1.00 


studio tour, Friday, June 24 


Special sight-seeing Monday A.M. 


$2.80; Wednesday p.m. $2.55 
Statler to Los Angeles Branch Clubhouse 
round trip $.90 
Hollywood Bow] 
Meals 


Hollywood Bow! box supper 


round trip, $1.50 


$2.00 

State presidents and regional luncheons 
$3.00 

Fellowship Breakfast $2.50 

Banquet 


85.00 


The Hollywood Bowl Event, June 27 


For the first evening session of the 
convention, on Monday, June 27, at the 
Holly wood Bowl, reservations should 
be made by mail in advance. Use the 
blank on page 152 of the March Jour 
NAL, but this 


refunds can be assured after June 20. 


note correction: No 
Reservations 
at 5:00 P.M. 

Address reservations to the Holly- 
wood Bowl ‘Ticket Chairman, .Mrs. 
W. L. Robinson, 6012 Tampa Avenue, 
Tarzana, California, with check pay- 
able to her: bus transportation $1.50; 
box supper $2.00. 


close Sunday, June 26, 


Delegates who do not have reserva- 
tions for the supper and bus trip at 
5 p.m. on Monday are urged to go to 


the Hollywood Bowl for the AAUW 


program and keynote address which 
starts promptly at 8 p.m. Late arrivals 
without reservations should contact 
the Hollywood Bowl ticket desks at the 
Statler and Embassy Auditorium § be- 
m Monday. Every effort 
will be made to find transportation for 
them. If late, 


after 5 p.m.), with reservations, indi- 


fore 5:30 PLM. « 


you expect to arrive 
cate on the reservation form the time 
of arrival at Statler Hotel. 

If you are driving your own car 
and do not wish supper, no reservations 
: drive direct to the Bowl. 

Evenings are cool in California, and 
all delegates requested to take 
warm coats to the Monday afternoon 
session since buses are to take delegates 
direct from that meeting to the Bowl. 


are necessary 


are 
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Voting and Registration 


To ALL CONVENTION-GOERS: 


Your convention committee is charged by 
the By-Laws of AAUW with the “orderly 
conduct of The 
mittee is making every effort to make the 


the convention.” com- 
routine, but vital, matters of registration 
as easy as possible and to conduct all 
voting as efficiently 
this, the 
operation. 


as possible. To do 


committee needs your co- 


Credentials. The credentials card, sent 


from Headquarters, must be brought to 


the convention. If a delegate’s or alter- 
nate’s name was sent in too late for the 
member to receive credentials before leav- 
ing for the convention, it is important that 
she bring from the president of the branch 
a statement that she is an official delegate 
delegate 


or alternate. Registration as a 


cannot be completed without this. 


Registration. The hours for registration 
are: 
June 26 2:00-10:00 p.m. 
£:00 PLM, 
12:00 


Hotel Statler 
Hotel Statler 
Hotel Statler 
Embassy 
Auditorium 
Auditorium 
Auditorium 
Auditorium 
Auditorium 
Auditorium 
Hotel Statler 
Auditorium 


June 27 8:00 A.M. 
June 8:00 A.M. 


30-2:50 PLM. 


OO PLM. 
June 15 A.M. 
O0 PLM. 
June 3 15 A.M. 
50 PLM, 
15 A.M. 


July 1 


30 PLM. 


There will be no advance registration. All 
attending should bring membership cards. 


According to the AAUW By- 


Laws, when a division vote (or “ 


Voting. 
vote by 
card count’’) is called for by the conven- 
tion, each delegate present shall cast one 
vote and the chairman of the branch dele- 
gation may also cast the remaining votes 
to which her branch is entitled. The chair- 
man of the delegation should present her- 
8:00 
multiple voting card 


self at the registration area ‘Tuesday 


A.M.-noon) for a 


entitling her to cast the remaining votes 
of her branch. 

The Convention Committee hopes many 
of you will be coming to Los Angeles to 
share in the inspiration of the convention, 
and to share the responsibility 


of deter- 
mining the program and policies of your 
for the We 


hope we Can help to make the COnve ntion 


Association next two years. 


pleasant for you. 
FLora Rawts, chairman 


Convention Con ttee 


Meeting Places 


The headquarters hotel is the Statler, 
and the general meetings will be held at 
the Embassy Auditorium a few blocks 


away. 


Dress 


Our California correspondent advises: 


casual clothes are 
Southern 


W“ rap lor 


Informal, worn both day 

1 
You will 
which are 
coat for the 


Formal dre ss for the 


and night in California. 


always 
Holly 


banquet is 


need a evenings, 


cool, and a warm (spring 
Bowl. 


optional. 


wood 


Travel Tips 
For announcement of the AAUW special 


train, with sight-seeing stops en route, see 
the January JOURNAL, page 115, or write 
the U.S. Travel Agency, 807 15th Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 

The Minnesota State Board 


has asked each branch in the state to ap- 


Division 


point a convention chairman who will line 
up cars and groups of riders to share the 
expense of transportation. Other groups 
may wish to follow this dollar-stretching 
idea. 

For those who go by train or plane, here 
isa tip from an experienced convention- 
For a_ get-together AAUW 
from other the 
JOURNAL conspicuoush . You are sure to 
be hailed with, “Oh, youre going to the 
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convention too!” It’s an open sesame to 


friendship and good talk along the way. 
The Convention Daily 


For delegates who want to take home the 
full stay-at- 
homes who want to keep up with conven- 
tion news, the Convention Daily is the 


convention story, and for 


answer. Five special issues will provide 
day-by-day coverage of every important 
happening at Los Angeles, as well as not- 
so-weighty sidelights on people and events 
This record of the Los Angeles meeting 
will lighten the responsibilities of dele- 
gate note-takers, 


and give members back 


home a vou-were-there sense of 


be ng 


present at the national convention. 
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Please mail the Daily to me 
| will pick up the Daily at convention 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


To be sure of your copies, clip and mail 
the blank above, with $1.00, to: 
Mrs. Dorothy H. Brenan 
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S and R Committee Recommends... 


ee Committee on Standards and Rec- 
March 


adminis- 


ognition at its spring meeting, 


25-27, drew up a report on the 
tration of the Association’s general educa- 
tion requirement for the 
Los Angeles « related 


proposals are also included in the report. 


submission to 
mvention. Some 
In order that members may have an op- 
portunity to study this report before the 
convention, an outline of the proposals is 
presented here. Printing deadlines made it 
impossible to include a fuller report. 

The 19538 the 
committee to study the present general 


convention instructed 
education requirement for degrees admit- 
ting to AAUW membership and report to 
the Los Angeles convention a satisfactory 
substitute for the procedure now in use. 
Study of this requirement in the light of 
the ideals of the AAUW and the condi- 
higher the 

the committee to 


endations for consid- 


education in mid- 


twentieth century led 
draft 


eration of the conve 
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tions of 


these recohil 


nition: 


> 1. That the AAUW declare as its belief 
that the AAUW is an organization founded 
to bring together women who share a 
liberal education and who, through appre- 
ciation of its values, accept the responsi- 
bilities of that education. 

By liberal education is meant an educa- 
tion designed to produce a knowledge and 
appreciation of our cultural heritage and 
to free the individual to think indepen- 
dently and to act with choice, enlighten- 
ment, and imagination. Such liberal edu- 
cation is based on a college program with 
objectives resting not only upon an un- 
derstanding of facts, but also upon ideals 
and theories which elicit judgment. 
pe 2. That the AAUW declare as its hope 
that the safeguarding of the present stand- 
ards of the Association will be ultimately 
achieved through cooperation with the six 
regional accrediting associations. To that 
end closer working relations with those 


associations are being sought. 
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> 3. That if and when such relations can 
be attained, the AAUW will depend upon 
the resources of these accrediting associa- 
tions to cooperate in the evaluation and 
maintenance of standards. 

pe 4. That since considerable differences 
exist in the standards and policies of the 
six regional accrediting associations, in- 
terim safeguarding the 
liberal content of degrees and for main- 
taining the other standards of AAUW 
must be established to function as long as 


procedures for 


necessary. 
> 5. That nine regional committees of 
AAUW established, each 
under the leadership of the regional mem- 
ber of the Committee on Standards and 
Recognition: (1) 
education 


members be 


to examine the liberal 
content of revised 
degrees offered by institutions already 
recognized by AAUW, and (2) to under- 
take preliminary study of the applications 
of colleges, including a report on the lib- 
eral education requirement. Degrees shall 


new and 


be studied through catalog reports and by 
random sampling of programs of students 
who have completed the degrees within 
the last five years. These findings shall be 
reported to the S and R Committee for 
further final study, visit to the institution, 
evaluation, and recommendation. 

p> 6. That colleges applying for recogni- 
tion by AAUW shall be given an oppor- 
tunity to present in writing to the AAUW 
committee their own qualitative analysis 
of the factors which they consider to be 
liberalizing. This procedure may include 
the services of a member of the committee 
as consultant during the analysis. 


> 7. That in evaluating the liberal con- 
lent of the degrees of institutions, it is 


understood that the following requirement 


in liberal education must be met: half of 
the student’s four-year program shall be 
in liberal arts subjects, distributed among 
the humanities, the natural sciences, and 
the social sciences. In addition, random 
samplings of programs of students who 
have completed the degrees within the 
last five years shall be studied, attention 
shall be given to other qualitatively lib- 
eralizing factors such as course objectives, 
preparation of faculty, teaching, spread 
of courses within a total degree, enrich- 
ment program offered by the institution, 
and the subsequent achievement of its 
graduates. 

> 8. The provision with respect to liberal 
education content in each degree shall not 
be retroactive for degrees of women now 
eligible for AAUW After 


1955, all institutions will be accorded a 


membership. 


period of at least five years in which to 
meet the new standards of degree content 
before any degree will be dropped from 


the AAUW approved list. 


The committee wishes to express again 
its appreciation of the thoughtful study by 
AAUW members and of the helpful sug- 
gestions which have been sent to the com- 
mnittee to assist it in its work. The com- 
mittee hopes very much that there will be 
full ard free discussion of every aspect of 
these proposals at Los Angeles. 


Dorotuy Woopwarp, chairman 
Committee on Standards and Recognition 


of i lle ges and Unive rsitie s 


To Know What We Want 


which cannot be discussed 
. to know what we want in education 
we must know what we want in general, we must de- 
rive our theory of education from our philosophy of 


life. —T 


Education is a subject 


in a void 


.S. Evior 





Notes on 


Women and Edueation 


Some Records of Women, 


BY ELIZABETH B. BORDEN 
dD rector, Women s 


l 


would probably be confronted by a num- 


do 


vou 


you. were 


asked, “What part 
women play in our national life?” 
ber and variety of images which would 


come to mind, women in stores, fac- 
tories, offices, homes; as teachers, doctors, 
government officials; as students, mothers, 
as club, church and com- 


You 


are everywhere. 


grandmothers; 
munity members. would say, 
Women Why ask?” 
But, a century from now, what will be 
¥ .own of their activities? 

In earlier times, women also were every- 
where, except at institutions of higher 
learning, in certain professions, and in 
political offices. They were not unfamiliar 
with education, with healing or with laws. 
They too were in homes, stores, churches, 
clubs, yet historical writing neglected to 
give this full picture. As a result, modern 
students of history are familiar only with 
the literate, stellar members of the female 
SeX 

How will the fabric of our own society, 
seeing it, be recon- 
structed in the future? Few people keep 
diaries, or write long personal letters. The 
typewriter makes copies, but of profes- 
the 
telephone eliminates some writing entirely. 
How can future historians find the indi- 
vidual, her motives, her share in the warp 
and woof of experience? Fortunately, fe- 


as we are actually 


sional and business communications; 


male biographies are increasing, modern 
history is social-minded, and many in- 
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stitutions have become archive-conscious. 
Nonetheless, the right kind of sources 
must be preserved. This why the 
Women’s Archives at Radcliffe College 
actively individual 


is 


seeks and organiza- 
tional documents which reveal American 
women’s lives, now and in the past. 

The Women’s Archives at Radcliffe is 
a center for research on the history of 
American women. Its books, magazines, 
and manuscripts cover all the fields of en- 
deavor in which women have participated. 
There of 


women organizations, but 


famous 
of little- 
known persons and groups. Among the 
of individuals that 
have been given to the Archives are those 
of Ada Comstock Notestein, Fannie Fern 
Andrews, Elizabeth Glendower Evans, 
Dr. Alice Hamilton, Mary Anderson, 
Judges Florence E. Allen and Lucy Som- 
erville Howorth. There are also diaries of 
nineteenth and twentieth century house- 


are records not only 


and 


papers outstanding 


Wives, secretaries, and labor union mem- 
bers. Organizational records include the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae 
decessor of AAUW), the Boston 
of AAUW, the Boston 
League, the Institute of Women’s Pro- 
Relations, the Women’s Na- 
tional Farm and Garden Association, as 
well as the Mother’s Club of Cambridge 
1878. The director constantly seeks cur- 
rent and historical documents, periodicals 


pre- 
Branch 


Consumer's 


fessional 


and books which reveal women’s contri- 
bution to the community and to the na- 
tion. 

Excerpts from some of the mother-and- 
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daughter papers in this research library 
can serve as examples of the glimpses 
these materials afford the 
women. 

The Somerville-Howorth Collection, 
presented by Lucy Somerville Howorth, 
Second Vice-President AAUW, begins in 
Mississippi, and includes four generations. 
S. Myra Smith (1822-1887), of 
Greenville, wrote: 


into lives of 


Cox) 


When I had little passed my twentieth year, at 
a camp first held in the 
county, it pleased Almighty God to make me 


meeting, the ever 
the subject of deep convictions for my sins 
and showed me what a misspent life I had led. 
At the solicitation of my husband, I deferred 
that 
that it was only excitement. 
1843 I attached my self to the 
M{ethodist] E[piscopal] Church and have ever 


joining the church at meeting, fearing 
Early in the 


Spring of 


since been a firm, although I fear unfaithful, 
follower of my blessed Redeemer. 


According to an early resident: 


In 1868, Greenville was really little more than 
a river steamboat landing, a river hamlet on a 
. which I 
have occasion to recall most pleasantly. It was 
the home of Mrs. Myra Smith with two sons 
and a daughter, and a little granddaughter .. . 
the granddaughter was the chief factor in 
that household. . then she was little Nellie 
Robert Somerville. 


Nugent, now Mrs. 


new site. . . . There isone home . . 


Nellie Nugent Somerville (1863 
lifetime of devotion to 


1952) 
gave a her four 
children, but her courageous convictions 
and wide interest led her also to partici- 
pate in every aspect of public and com- 
life. She 


member, a 


ardent church 
worker for woman 
suffrage and temperance, and, at the a 
the first woman 


Mississippi House of 


munity Was an 
tireless 
ge 
became 
the 


Representatives. 


of sixty “One, 
member of 


My platform as a candidate for the legislature 
was summed up in these words. I am a law- 
abiding, God-fearing, Christian woman. This 
I have been for many years, this I shall con- 
tinue to be. — A good platform apparently as 
I was elected and served in sessions of 1924 and 
1926. 


I never set out to have a “career.” 


It was borne into my consciousness that I 


ought to show my colors and be true to my 
principles. 


Elsewhere she wrote, “‘We must not let 
spiritual decadence begin at a time when 


women are brought forward more promi- 


nently than for several generations.” 

Her Somerville 
worth, displays the same spirit. 

The family, laws that affected it, and 
efforts for peace are themes which also 
run through the Allen Collection. Corinne 
Marie (Tuckerman) Allen (1856-1931) 
lived in Salt Lake City, Utah, with her 
husband, Clarence, and their seven chil- 
dren. Aroused by 


daughter, 


Ho- 


Lucy 


the practice of poly- 
gamy around her, by a rising divorce rate, 
by the vice of cities and by a general ab- 
sence of sex education, she founded the 
National Congress of Mothers, predeces- 
the 
“Marriage is not a garment which can be 
taken off at will,’ she wrote, “but it is an 
absolute thing enduring through life. 

It is a fact, like birth or death, and the 
relationship endures forever, like that of 
parent child.”, Her distinguished 
daughter, Judge Florence E. Allen, is the 
only woman ever to sit on a United States 
Court of Appeals. Yet, knowing that the 
world cannot be better unless citizens act 


sor of Parent-Teacher Association. 


and 


to make it so, she devotes herself over and 
above this great public service to the out- 
lawry of war. She has said: 


There will be those who will say this is a dream. 
Woman 


slaves was a dream. 


dream. Freeing the 
The law against 
dream. . . . We shall 


dream this dream, and make it true, if human- 
itv is not to pe rish. 


suffrage was a 


murder 


Was once a have to 


These brief glimpses into some women’s 
thoughts and lives help us to recreate not 
only the individual, but aspects of our na- 
tional life over a hundred and fifty years. 
The documents from which they have 
been selected provide rich resources for 
the student, the scholar, and the author. 
If modern women are to be included in 
historical works of the future, equally 
revealing papers must be kept and pre- 
served today. 





How Fare American Women ? 


BY ALTHEA K. HOTTEL 


HE Commission on the Education of 

Women of the American Council on 
Education published its first report on 
April 1, 1955 under the above title. This 
Commission for two years has been pro- 
viding a focal point of interest through 
which people can express their ideas and 
raise questions about the more urgent 
American 
women as a result of the rapid social 


circumstances which confront 


changes of our time. The Commission has 
stimulated critical thinking on what edu- 
cation can do to prepare women to meet 
more adequately than heretofore the de- 
mands of society and their own individual 
needs: to realize the capabilities which he 
within them. 

Numerous educational institutions are 
carrying on studies related to these in- 
terests. The Commission has been assisted 
by 423 colleges and universities in identi- 
fying important studies and the newer 
developments on educational planning for 
women students. All accredited 
educational institutions of higher learning 


(merican 


where women are enrolled were invited to 
indicate what changes they had made in 
their curriculums, personnel services, stu- 
dent life, and opportunities for community 
participation, work experiences, special 
conferences, or other devices to improve 
their educational programs. Some 141 in- 
stitutions submitted a list of their studies 
and 118 indicated specific changes; 282 
reported no research. 

Not only is it true that society and edu- 
cation are inextricably related, but it also 
is true that the education of any person 
is an individual matter. There can be no 


Dr. Hottel, former AAUW President, is back at 
the University of Dean of 
Women after a leave of absence to serve as Direc- 
tor of the Education of 
Women. Chairman of the Dr. 
Esther Lloyd-Jones of Teache rs ( olle ge, ( olum- 
bia University. 


Pennsylvania as 


Commission on the 


Commission is 


999 


one pattern suitable for all women, as 
there is no single pattern suitable for all 
men. Diversity is both necessary and de- 
Each must the 
responsibility for choices in her education, 


sirable. woman assume 
and there is much which can be done to 
aid her in these choices. 

From evidence presented to the Com- 
mission on the Education of Women by a 
range of experts, and by institutions con- 
cerned with educating women, the Com- 
mission considers that a sound approach 
educational 


in planning for 


follow ing 


programs 


women can be based on the 
judgments: 

1. More women, in the foreseeable future, will 
lead increasingly complex lives which include 
homemaking, gainful employment, and com 
munity service. 


2. Women’s life patterns change significantly 
at different stages. This fact emphasizes the 


importance of plans for a continuing education. 


3. Knowledge that would help women in their 
tasks is 
should be made more readily available. 


successive choices and growing and 


$. As far as capacity to learn is concerned, 
the abilities of men and 
women have been recognized to be less impor- 


differences between 


tant than differences in motivational patterns 


5. All the present evidence supports the desir 
ability of providing broad and differential 
educational opportunities than 


grams designed exclusively for women. 


rather pro 
6. Now, as always, moral and spiritual values 
are basic to education. Experience shows that 
an educational system grounded on spiritual 
and moral principles contributes to the stabil- 
ity and integration of personality. 


Preparation for different responsibilities 
and for the dramatic changes which take 
place in women’s lives requires a long- 
range view of life and an awareness of the 
opportunities for personal growth at dif- 
ferent stages in the life cycle. The task of 
education is to bring to each woman an 
understanding which will help her as she 
progressively makes crucial choices and 
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to aid her in the fulfillment of her capa- 
bilities and unique life functions. It should 
also equip her for the general areas of 
citizenship. One could scarcely deny the 
back- 
ground of knowledge coupled with special 
skills and a philosophy that finds satisfae- 


need for women to have a_ broad 


tion in service and in the development of 
others. 

The periods of puberty, pregnancy, and 
menopause provide climactic physiological 
and psychological experiences for women. 
Another 
lives is a lack of continuity in their major 
These 


stances underline the urgency of discover- 


influential factor in) women’s 


functions and activities. circuin- 


ing more adequate ways by which girls 
and women can be guided to possible offer- 
ings in the schools which are pertinent to 
their interests and developments as in- 
dividuals; of finding how to teach young 
people to comprehend the varying § re- 
obtain in 


sponsibilities which they will 


their life spans; of providing education 


and occupational programs for the mature 
woman whose interests can be channeled 
into different, creative efforts as her obli 
gations change in the home. Adult educa- 
tion related 


older 


programs will have to be 


sharply to the « periences of the 


woman. However, the uncertainties con- 
fronting women stem not only from edu 
cational needs, but also from social atti- 
tudes itself 


paths it opens to 


and opportunities. Society 


must re-examine the 
women at all ages. 
There are wide gaps in our knowledge 
need 
the 
time. The 
on the Education of Women is encourag- 


about women which 


Imaginative 
the 


€ omission 


study in relation to needs and 


pressures of our 
ing further research on the lives of girls 
and women, self-studies by educational 


institutions of their offerings to 


women 
students, and the development of experi- 
mental educational programs to reduce 
the lag between knowledge and practice, 


between learning and living. 


Graduate Wives in Britain 


BY JUDITH HUBBACK 


\ our editor has kindly opened to me 


the pages of your JOURNAL to describe 
to AAUM 


in Great Britain among married women 


members a survey carried out 


graduates, comparable in some Ways to 
your own 1948 questionnaire on higher 
education. 

Many of the problems faced by women 
eraduates are the same the world over, 
and studies on either side of the Atlantic 
contribute materially to thought on the 


Mrs. Hubba Ie. u ho studied history at ( ambrid ge 
University and taught im Seve ral London SC hools, 
now comoines the upbringing of three childre n 
with research, writ ng, and broadcast ng. Cur 
rently she is doing researc h on the 
children of ara wives, for the 


uate Leugenics 


number of 


other. But of course many differences also 
exist, of conditions, of problems, and of 
proportion. 

Even allowing for the obvious difference 
in size between our two countries, there is 
far less research into educational problems 
in Britain than im. the In Britain 
the subject is suspect; funds even for ex- 
For 


these reasons, and wishing to work inde 


States. 
penses only are almost nonexistent 


pendently of any organization, I made a 
survey of British married women gradu 
1952.53, 
own home because my children still need 
much of my time. 


ates in doing the work in my 


My main objects were to find out what 


proportion of married graduates were 


using their qualifications in their present 


lives, and to collect some facts on the 


20 
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effects of marriage on university women. I 
also hoped to collect data which would 
contribute thought on the 
education of very intelligent girls, and on 


toward new 
the question of part-time work for gradu- 


ates. 


ry 

[aere were many differences between 
the AAUW survey and mine. My sample 
consisted of married graduates who took 
their degrees in and after 1930. That date 
was selected because social changes seri- 
ously affecting the professional classes 
were taking place rapidly in the thirties, 
during the war, and in the postwar period, 
change s some of which took place earlier 
in the US (e.g., acute shortage of domes- 
tic help). Consequently | 


had no one 


answering my questions who was over 
about forty-five vears old, whereas nearly 


the AAUW 


questionnaire were forty-five and_ older. 


half of those who answered 


This affects the amount of outside work 
done by those in my sample, as a high 
proportion of them still have young chil- 
dren. 


My survey is of course a far smaller 


piece of work than the AAUW one. Apart 
from the fact that our total population is 
50 million 
a far smaller proportion of girls go to col- 
Britain the 
year just under 7,000 gain their degrees. 
Until recently, about two-thirds of them 
married; 


as against your 160 million), 


lege in than in US: each 


now three- 


quarters do. My survey consists of an- 


probably at least 
swers to 1,165 papers (vours, over 50,000), 
or 58 percent of those sent out. Those 
from 14 different col- 
leges; they had taken 24 different types of 
final examination. 


answering came 


The large number of unsolicited letters 
which accompanied the returns testified 
to the interest aroused. Most of the find- 
ings were published in pamphlet form: by 
the Political and 
Economic Planning, and public discus- 
sion has been vers lively. 

In order to the factor of 
from the 


research organization, 


isolate uni- 


versity education answers, | 


sent almost identical questions to a sam- 
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ple of 420 non-university married women 
having the same social background as the 
graduate sample. 

The findings at present are largely in 
the nature of facts, not opinions. The core 
of the inquiry was the question of what 
work the married graduates were doing in 
1953. In all, a total of 19 percent of the 
graduates were doing full-time paid work. 
The returns showed that 9 percent were 
doing full-time school teaching, coaching 


pupils, or examining: 19 percent 


a part time basis; 


were 
doing those things on 
2 percent were in university teaching full 
time, and 2 percent part time. Two per- 
cent of them were in the Civil Service or 
doing other high administrative work. One 
percent were full-time doctors and 3 per- 
cent part-time ones. Other full-time occu- 
pations were represented by even smaller 
percentages; 64 percent said that house- 
work and child-care were for them a full- 
time occupation. 

It is those who recently took their de- 
grees and those in the highest 
represented 10-47) who are domg paid 
full-time work. But in each case the per 
16 percent of the 
working full time 
and 28 the 


ave group 


centage is low: onl) 
highest age group are 
home, 


outside percent of 


youngest, te. those who graduated in 
1950, 1951, and 1952. 

As to the size of families, 48 percent of 
those doing full-time work have no chil- 
dren and 20 percent have only one child. 
Sut of those doing part-time work, both 
paid voluntary, 84 


children 


and percent have 


them, two or 


Since far more couples have children than 


most of more). 
are childless, the interesting subject to 
study is part-time work in all its aspects. 

One question dealt with intentions for 
the future present 
doing anything but housework, and com 


pared the graduates with the non-graduate 


among those not at 


controls: 41 percent of the non-graduates 
said they did not intend to take up any 
outside work, as against only 13 percent 


of the graduates. Clearly, a university 


degree gives a woman ambitions beyond 


her own kitchen sink, which the 


com 
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munity would be very unwise to leave un- 
satisfied. 

It is possible here to mention only a 
few of the other data salient 
among which are the following. Only 15 
percent of the graduates say that marriage 
had no effect 
majority, 


secured, 


at all on their work; for the 


the career planned, which was 
implicit in their university course, ended 
More of them gave up work 


on the birth of the first child than on mar- 


In marriage. 


riage. Only 17 percent have no children 


many of those being the most recently 
married) and 52 percent have two or three 
children; 15 percent have four or more. 
And many families are not yet complete. 
Over 60 percent of those in jobs had the 
full approval of the husband and only 7 
that their husbands dis- 


percent said 


approved. 


Far more of those with degrees, than of 


those without, are able to make a substan- 


tial contribution to the family income, 
but more than half the sample are earning 


nothing at all, and a further 15 percent 


ATE WIVES IN BRITAIN 


earn less than £100, that is, about $280. 

All the foregoing facts speak for them- 
selves: the majority of graduate wives 
questioned were making ho direct use of 
their academic qualifications, and the loss 
to society cannot be gatnsaid. Of the in 
that a 


and a cultured outlook can make to fam 


direct contribution trained mind 


ily life, we can certainly be optimistic. 


My motive in this research was to direct 
attention to the fact that society at pres 
ent educates its most intelligent girls very 
highly, and after they are married neg- 
lects the talents it has fostered. The mar- 
ried graduates with voung children can, 
in present social conditions, hardly ever do 
work, doubtful 
whether they should be encouraged to do 
so. But the 


contribute 


outside and it is. very 


older ones have much to 
», not only in the fields of volun 
tary work, but in part-time teaching es 
pecially: our schools are lamentably over 
crowded. The only source of supply of 
more teachers is in the ranks of the mar- 


ried graduate S. 


This exhibit travels to state division meetings to introduce AAUW 
study guide s and other public ations 





Did you know that... 


Dr. Althea K. Hottel, past President of 
the AAUW, has been appointed US repre- 
sentative on the Social Commission of the 
UN Social Council. Her 
appointment was confirmed by the Senate 
for a term ending December 31, 1957. 


Economic and 


The Condor de los 


ration of the 


Andes, 
Bolivian Government, has 
been conferred on Marina Nunez del 
Prado, well known sculptor of Bolivia, 
who studied sculpture in the United States 
in 1940-41 on an AAUW Latin American 


Fellowship. This decoration is usually giv- 
| : 


official deco- 


en to foreigners in recognition of extraor- 
service to 
cultural, social, 
rarely is it 


dinary olivia in diplomatic, 
or educational fields; 


awarded t 


only 
»a Bolivian citizen. 
The Condor was presented to Miss Nunez 
del Prado in honor of her notable work as 
tant efforts to ac 

countries with 

Miss Nunez del 
the first prize for sculpture in the Spanish- 
American Biennial in Madrid in 1951, and 


has recently 


“a sculptor and her cons 


quaint other Bolivian art 


and culture. Prado won 


returned home 
in Europe. She 


from a year 
1956 I am 
a new exhibition, which will be 
shown in Brazil, Venezuela, and the 
USA.’ Some of her work was shown in the 
October 1952 JOURNAL. 


writes: “‘ For 
preparing 


Alice 


University, 


Dr. Mary 
Yale 
New 


ceed 


Ingraham Bunting, of 
has been named Dean of 
College for Women, 
Margaret T. 
retires this vear after twenty-one 
as head of the college. Dr. Bunting is a 
Mic robiology in the Yale 
University Department of Microbiology. 


Jersey 
| Jean 


to suc- 


Corwin, who 


years 
lecturer in 


The mother of four children, she has com- 


) 6 


bined a distinguished career in 
and scholarship with the 
of her family. Before she 
duties, NJCW 


changed its name 


research 
responsibilities 
takes over her 
officially 
to Douglass College, a 
chosen to honor Mrs. Mabel Smith 
Douglass, primary founder and first dean 
of the 


new will have 


hame 
college. 


The new Secretary of State in Wisconsin 
Miller Wise (Mrs. John E.), 
legislative chairman of the Wis- 
AAUW. The first 
woman to fill a constitutional statewide 
office in Mrs. Wise was ap- 
pointed by the Governor to take the place 
of Fred R. Zimmerman who died shortly 
after his election last fall. Mrs. Wise is no 
affairs. She is the first 
Madison Park 
Board, is vice-chairman of the Republican 
Party of 


term as secretary of the 


is Glenn 
former 
consin State Division of 


Wisconsin, 


novice in public 
woman to serve on the 


Wisconsin and in her second 
National Federa- 
tion of Republican Women, and has been 
active in both.the AAUW and the 


of Women Voters. 


League 


Colorado, has been hon- 
ored by being included in the 
** All-Cities Award,” co-sponsored by Lock 
magazine and the National Municipal 
League, for its work in behalf of securing 
charter for Pueblo. 
included radio and TV series on the 
subject, participation in the city council's 
charter revision committee, 


Pueblo Branch, 


citation of 


a new This activity 


citizens grass 
roots movement, and setting up a com- 
mittee of women from forty other organ- 
izations to work for good government. 
The May 1954 JourNAL carried a report 


of this and other 


activities of the branch 
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to which has now been added a course 
for expectant parents, sponsored in co- 
operation with Pueblo College. 


Mrs. John T. Even, AAUW Vice-Presi- 
dent from the Northeast Central Region, 
and Mrs. Lamet, education chair- 
man of the Illinois State Division, have 
been appointed by the Governor of Illinois 
to a committee of fifty 
zens’ who will study pressing school 
problems in Illinois. This study, similar to 
studies carried on in other states as well, 
will culminate in the White House Con- 
ference on Education called by the Presi- 
dent for 1955. 


Leon 


“interested citi- 


The school for migrant workers’ children 
carried on by the Northwest Suburban 
Branch, Illinois, was subject of an exten- 
sive story in the Ladies Home Journal for 
January, and Las also been written up in 
Nation’s Schools and Parents Magazine. 
The Fall 1950 JouRNAL told the story of 
the first vears of this project. 


Dr. Auguste Hoffmann of Berlin, presi- 
dent of the German Federation of Univer- 
sity Women, while in Washington in 
March received one of three “citations 
for meritorious service’”’ given by the 
National Council of Negro Women. Dr. 
Hoffmann the 
stated 


was honored, citation 


For your sensitive perception of the problems 
of your times: for the strong leadership you 
give to the university women of Germany 
through the office of President of the German 
Federation of University Women; for the hope 
and international 


inspiration you bring to 


understanding and good will. 


Dr. Persia Campbell, member of the 
AAUW Social Studies Committee, has 
been appointed State Consumer Counsel 
by the Governor of New York State. A 
recent activity of her office is “a limited 
but scientifically fact-finding 
field study on milk consumption and con- 


designed 


sumer attitudes toward milk consumption 
on the New York market.” The study, 
which was undertaken in cooperation with 


KNOW THAT... - 


other agencies, is of interest in connection 


with a proposed Increase in the price paid 


to farmers for milk. 


Three Colorado women who have recently 
published books are numbered among 
AAUW members in that Mrs. 
C. S$. Bluemel, Denver Branch, past 
Regional Vice-President and national 
Recording Secretary, Emily Griffith and 
the Opportunity School of Denver; Miss 
Amanda Ellis, Colorado Springs, former 
state president, The Colorado S prings Story; 
and Mrs. Bert Floyd, Fort Collins, state 
corresponding secretary, The Commence- 
ment Day Murders. 


state: 


One business firm that recognizes the 
importance of women’s education is Proc- 
ter and Gamble Company, which has an- 
nounced forty scholarships a year for 
women’s colleges. The program was un- 


dertaken, the announcement states 


Because we believe these institutions are 
making an indispensable contribution to Amer 
ica by helping provide a constant supply of 
educated, trained important to 
practically every aspect of our national life 
today. In addition to the vital role which 


women play as homemakers and in family life, 


women so 


they are today providing leadership in govern 
ment, and the 
Their impact on the economy of the country is 


business, science professions. 


also growing in importance 


More for comic books 
annually than for textbooks in all the na- 
tion’s elementary and secondary schools. 


money is spent 


So says a University of California report. 


DANZA DEL TRABAJO by 





Fellowship Awards. 


1955-56 


FELLOWSHIPS FROM ENDOWMENTS 


National 


Dorothy Bridgman At- 
kinson Fellowship 
Northwest Central Re 
gion). JoHANNA M. Men- 
ZEL, editorial assistant, 
Journal of Vode rv List ry; 
candidate, Uni- 

versity of Chicago. Birth 

place, Frankfurt-am-Main, 

Germany. B.A. 1952, Rock 
ford; M.A. 1953, University of Chicago. 


doctoral 


PROJECT Doctoral dissertation on German- 
Japanese relations during World War II. Miss 
Menzel’s will 
what neglected field of Axis relations in the 
period September 1939 to Pearl Harbor, and is 
intended to supplement the numerous accounts 
of Allied wartime diplomacy. Her study will 
take up military, 


research center on the some 


economic, and_ ideological 
aspects of the Axis partnership, as well as 
diplomatic relations. She will use German 
and Japanese documents available in the 
records of the Tokyo and Nuremberg trials. 
PLACE O} 
tional Archives, Department of 


Washington, D. C. 


STUDY Library of Congress, Na- 


the Army, 


Elizabeth Avery Colton 
Fellowship (South At- 
lantic Region). Epiru 8S. 
LISANSKY, research assist 
ant in psychology, Yale. 
Birthplace, New York, 
N. Y. B.A. 1938, Brooklyn 
College: M.A. 1940, Co- 
lumbia; Ph.D. 1949, Yale. 


Prosect — Postdoctoral research on psycho- 
logical factors in alcoholism in women. It is 
planned to study the psychological differences 
between and the alco- 
holic men who attend voluntary outpatient 


clinics. The psychological differences between 


the alcoholic women 


alcoholic women and a group of non alcoholic 


9/0 
——_O 


women W ill also be studied. Finally, a group of 
alcoholic women who have come into conflict 
with the law and who are serving sentences ina 
studied and 
pared with alcoholic women, non-legal offen- 


penal institution will be com 


ders, attending alcoholism clinics on an out 
basis. Dr. 


young children, has completed nearly a decade 


patient Lisansky, who has three 
of clinical work with alcoholics, and published 
field. PLack oF 
Center of Alcohol Studies, New 


a number of studies in her 


Yale 


Haven, Conn. 


STUDY 


Ellen C. Sabin Fellow- 
ship (Wisconsin). Ruri 
J. SHor, candi 
date, University of Wis 
consil,. Birthplace, New 
York, N. Y. B.A. 1948 
Hunter College; M.A. 
1950, University of Wis- 
consifi. 


do toral 


PROJECT A history of social 


grams in Norway. Miss Shor 


welfare pro- 


will expand her 
labor in the 
development of Norway’s social welfare insti 


doctoral thesis, on the role of 
tutions, to include the infiuence of other in 
terest groups and of administrative experience 
in shaping these institutions. She hopes to add 
parallel studies of the role of labor in similar 
programs in Sweden, Denmark, and Holland, 
where health 
insurance 


insurance and unemployment 


programs have been administered 
by the trade unions under government super- 
PLACE OF STUDY 


Denmark, the Netherlands. 


vision. Norway, Sweden, 


Florence R. Sabin Fel- 
lowship (Rocky Moun- 
tain Region). JeEANNe B. 
LAWSON, instructor in 
English, University of Ne- 
vada. Birthplace, Kearney, 
Nebr. B.A. 1943, M.A. 
1949, University of Cali- 
fornia. 
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Prosect A critical study of the domestic 
novel in England in the 19th century. Miss 
Lawson's proposed book would include an 
evaluation of the Victorian novel of family 
life and its importance to the development of 
Uni 


the art of the novel. PLace o1 
versity of California, Berkeley. 


STUDY 


Founders Fellowship. 
GWENDOLYN B. Nerep 
HAM, Associate Professor 
of English, University ot 
California, Davis. Birth- 
Altus, Ark. B.A. 
M.A. 1930, Ph.D. 


University of Cali- 


place, 
1928, 
1987, 
fornia. 


Progect Completion of 


hook, The Type Figure of the Old Maid in 
{rnglo-American Life and Fiction. This study 
presents and analyzes the history of the “old 
in the 17th cen 
tury to the present, showing the powerful 
effect a 
exert on individual and group thought. The 


maid” from her appearance 


social and literary stereotype may 
author will consider why and how the type old 
maid appeared and why she is becoming ex 
life but still flourishes in 
PLACE OF STUDY Henry E. 


Library, San Marino, Calif. 


tinet in literature. 


Huntington 


MeHale Fel- 
lowship (Indiana 
BLANCHE MacFapyen 
GAONGLEWSKI, doctoral 
candidate, University of 
Chicago. Birthplace, Ar! 
ington, N. J. B.A. 1949, 
New Jersey College for 
Women. 


Kathryn 


PROJECT Doctoral thesis in philosophy, on 
“An Ontological Basis for Generality..””. Mrs. 
Gonglewski will compare the metaphysics of 
Aristotle with that of C. S. Peiree, American 
1839-1914). The ancient Greek and 
the modern American agreed that universality 


logician 


or generality has a reality in the nature of 


things, and their position is in sharp contrast 


to the major tradition of modern philosophy, 


which emphasizes the psychological basis of 
generality. Comparison of these two philoso- 
phers, who offer different ways of reaching 
universality, will, Mrs. Gonglewski believes, 
alternative to the modern 
jectivist approach. Mrs. Gonglewski has two 


present an sub- 


children, age two and a half years and eight 


months. PLace or stupy — University of 


Chicago. 


Margaret E. Maltby Fel- 
lowship. ALison  GiIL- 
BERT, doctoral candidate, 
Oxford University, Eng- 
land. Birthplace, Oak- 
land, Calif. B.A. 1952, 
M.A. 1954, University of 
California. 


PROJECT 
Charles Lennox, 
1735-1806), a radical Whig politician who 
became a Tory courtier under the younget 
Pitt. His letters, which Miss Gilbert has col 
lected from British 
Isles, France, and the United States, illuminat: 
major political issues from 1760-1800 (e.g., 


Editing the corre spondence ol 


third Duke of Richmond 


scattered sources in the 


American independence, the development of 


the East India Company, the movement for 
PLACE O1 


England. 


parliamentary reform). STUDY 


Oxford University, 


Margaret Snell Fellow- 
ship (North Pacifie Re 

gion). Jmina Hrazpivova, 
candidate, Co 
Birthplace, Mu 
Czechoslovakia 


Bryn Mawr. 


doctoral 
lumbia. 
kacevo, 


B.A. 1953, 


A study 


soviet interpretation of some 


PROJECT of the 

aspects of inter 
national law (e.g., sovereignty, law of treaties). 
Miss Hrazdilova will examine Soviet interpreta 
tion and application of international law and 
compare the Soviet position W ith Western doe 
trines and practices. She hopes to contribute 
to understanding of the wide divergence be 
tween the Soviet and the Western concepts of 
international law a cleavage which pro 
foundly affects the possibility of a working 
order. PLace ot 


international STUDY 


Columbia. 


Talbot Fellow- 
Illinois). JaNe GaAs- 
roN Manver, Assistant 
Professor of Fine Arts, 
Barnard, and the Graduate 
Faculties, Columbia. Birth- 
place, Dallas, Tex. B.A. 
1927, University of Wis- 
consin: M.A, 1930, Ph.D. 


1950, Columbia. 


Marion 
ship 
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Iran, Afghanistan, 
Pakistan, and India, with particular emphasis 
on cultural interchange from the 4th through 
9th centuries, A.p. From this period emerged 
the dominant 


Prosect Research in 


traits of 
Asia today. It was a time as significant for 
the Orient as was the classical Greek era for 
the western world. Dr. Mahler plans to follow 


artistic and cultural 


the old caravan routes and study museum col- 
lections in key cities. PLacE oF sTUDY 
Afghanistan, Pakistan, and India. 


Iran, 


Martha Catching 
Enochs Fellowship 
(Southeast Central Re- 
gion). Evcenia W. Her- 
BERT, doctoral candidate, 
Yale. Birthplace, Summit, 
N. J. B.A. 1951, Welles- 
ley; M.A. 1953, Yale. 

Prosect — Dissertation on the artist and 
social reform in France, 1880-1900. Mrs. Her 
bert, who plans to teach modern European 
history, will examine the attitude of writers 
and other artists of that period toward social 
and the this attitude to 
their theory and practice of art. Her study 
will be a 


reform, relation of 


contribution to understanding of 
20th century ideas, since many aspects of to- 
day’s social, economic, and political problems 
began to develop in that period. PLace or 
stuby — Paris, France. 


Mary Andersen Fellow- 
ship. INcrip Hess Srap- 
LER, doctoral candidate. 
Birthplace, Vienna, Aus- 
tria. B.A. 1952, Vassar; 
M.A. 1953, Radcliffe. 


PROJECT Doctoral dis- 

nf aN sertation on Kant’s Cri- 
tique of Aesthetic Judg- 

ment. Mrs. Stadler will seek to clarify the 
answers Kant gave to questions in aesthetics, 
such as: How is an aesthetic judgment possi- 
ble? What are the conditions under which such 
a judgment can significantly be made? In our 
modern society, where art is generally accessi- 
ble and art criticism is presented in every 
newspaper, Mrs. Stadler that the 
questions with which Kant was concerned have 


believes 


general significance. She will attempt to clarify 
his concepts and relate his philosophy to con- 
temporary problems of art criticism. PLAcE 
OF STUDY Oxford University, England. 
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WOMEN 


Minnie Cumnock Blod- 
gett Fellowship (Michi- 
gan). Exinor M. Husset- 
MAN, Curator, Kelsey Mu- 
seum of Archaeology, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Birth 
place, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
B.A. 1921, M.A. 1995, 
Ph.D. 1932, University of 
Michigan. 
Proyect — Dr. Husselman will study first- 
hand the sites of the ancient village of Karanis 
and other Graeco-Roman and Coptie villages 
in Egypt, and study papyri and antiquities 
from these sites preserved in Egyptian and 
European museums. Her material will be cor- 
related with that obtained by the University of 
Michigan in excavations at Karanis and other 
sites of the Fayoum region, and will be used in 
the preparation of final reports on the uni 
versity’s excavations. PLACE OF sTUDY 
Egypt, and various collections in museums in 
Europe and England. 


New Jersey State Fel- 
lowship.GerRTRUDECOOR, 
research assistant, Mar 
quand Library, Princeton 
University. Birthplace, 
Frankfurt, Germany. M.A. 
1940, Bryn Mawr; Ph.D. 
1948, New York Univer- 


sity. 


wr / 


Monograph on the Sienese painter 


PRosECT 
and sculptor, Neroccio di Bartolommeo Landi 

1447-1500). The main objectives of this study 
will be to make 
widely known and to clarify the relations be- 
tween his art and that of a number of fifteenth- 
century painters and sculptors. Mrs. Coor will 
deal with the relevant documents, the 


the works of this artist more 


chro- 
nology of Neroccio’s works, and the artist’s 
and PLACE OF 
Siena, Italy. 


sources influence. STUDY 


New York State Fel- 
lowship. Mary P. Mack, 
doctoral candidate, Co- 
lumbia. Birthplace, En- 
glewood, N. J. B.A. 1948, 
Radcliffe; M.A. 1952, Co- 


lumbia. 


Prosect — A critical 
study of Jeremy Bentham 
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(1748-1832), 


temporary 


founder of Utilitarianism. Con- 
tended to concen- 
trate on one work of Bentham, The Pr neiples 
of Morals and Legislation. This has resulted 
in an oversimplification of his philosophy. 
Mrs. Mack will examine the large collection of 
unpublished Bentham Uni- 
versity College, Lendon. She wishes to show 
that Bentham a complex, many-sided 
thinker, many of whose ideas, developed in the 
context of the 
French 


criticism has 


manuscripts at 
was 

industrial revolution, the 
Revolution, and the Napoleonic era, 
have a direct bearing on crucial issues in cur- 
rent political PLACE Ol 
Unive rsity College, London. 


theory. STUDY — 


Pennsylvania-Delaware 
Fellowship. Pautine M. 
Monz, doctoral candidate, 
University of Pennsylvan- 
ia. Birthplace, 
Pa. B.S. 


vania State 


Harrisburg, 
1952, Pennsyl- ‘ 


University. =" 
a 

Doctoral dis “ha 

sertation on hybridization 

in violets. Miss Monz will study wild violets 

to determine the factors which are producing 

variability in the form of the plants. She will 


try to determine how much variability in the 
form of characte 


PROJECT 


rs is due to introgression and 
how much is due to environment. If success- 
ful, her quantitative study of violets will con- 
tribute 


plants. 


to investigation of evolution in higher 


PLACE OF sTUDY University of 


Pennsylvania. 


Sarah Berliner Research 
Fellowship. J. JoHanna 
Jones, doctoral candidate, 
University of Wisconsin. 
Birthplace, Chicago, IIL. 
B.A. 1952, Butler Univer- 


sity. 


PROJECT 
Denmark. 


Study of plant 
The will 
include data on the composition of the com- 
different 
and the behavior of the plant species in rela- 


communities in research 


munity, its variations in locations, 
tion to each other and to environmental condi- 
tions. It will also include data on the habitat 
factors, 


such as soil type, available moisture, 


Such studies 
cle finite 


causes, 


climate, plant nutrients, ete. 


firm framework of 


about the 


contribute to a 


knowledge correlations, 


and effects existing within the field of plant 
ecology. PLace ot 


Denmark. 


STUDY Copenhagen, 


Vassie James Hill Fel- 
lowship (Southwest Cen- 
tral Unit). Marianne W. 
Martin, Assistant Cura 
tor of Painting, Philadel- 
phia Museum of Art; 
doctoral candidate 
Mawr. Birthplace, Vienna, 
Austria. B.A. 1945, Hun- 
ter College; M.A. 1952, 
Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania. 


Bryn 


PROJECT A study of Italian Futurism. This 
movement, which emerged in 1909 as a protest 
against the conservatism of Italian art, sought 
inspiration in speed and the machine. Ulti 
mately Futurism exercised an influence on 
nearly all subsequent artistic movemen in 
America. The 
the Futurists has never received an unbiased 


Mrs. Martin's 
to the er 


Europe and artistic output of 


critical evaluation, and study 


should therefore be valuable tical and 
historical appraisal of the art of our 
PLACE OF STUDY 


New York, N. Y. 


time, 


and Milan, Italy; 


Rome 


International 


Henry Kein- 
Fellowship 
Pacific 


Aurelia 
hardt 
South 


DAPHNE 


Region ° 
PAPADOPOULOU, 
Director, Biochemical 
Laboratory, Greek Anti- 
cancer Institute, Athens, 
Crreece. Birthplace, Kala- 
mata, Greece. M.D. 1937, 
University of Athens; doc 
torate in medicine 1944, University of Vienna. 
PROJECT Research in the field of cancer 


will 


seek training in the use of isotopes in cancer 


chemotherapy. Dr. Papadopoulou also 
research. She has published a number of papers 


in the field of biochemistry and recently com- 


pleted a course of research in chemicotherapy 
at the Chester 
Hospital, 
Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, Oak Ridge, 


Seatty Institute, Royal Cancer 


London. PLACE OF STUDY Oak 
Tenn.; Argonne Cancer Research Hospital, 
Chicago: Detroit Institute of Cancer Research, 
Detroit: Roswell Park Memorial 
Buffalo, N. Y.; National ¢ 
Bethesda, Md. 


Inst tute, 
Institute, 


ance! 
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Latin American Fel- 
lowship Washington, 
D. C., Branch) Marta F. 
GORDON, research physi- 
Instituto de Bi- 
ologia y Medicina Experi- 
mental, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina. Birthplace, Bu- 
dapest, Hungary. After 
three years’ work at the 


ologist, 


medical schools of 
Budapest and Basel. Dr. Gordon emigrated to 
training 


medical 
at the University of Buenos Aires in 1954. 


Argentina, completing her 


Additional training in the labora- 


tory and clinical aspects of endocrinology. For 


> 
PROJECT 


the past two vears Dr. Gordon has worked on 
problems of formation and secretion of adrena- 
lin, and noradrenalin, and on the action of 
insulin on the adrenal gland. She plans to con 


tinue fundamental research in endocrinology 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


on her return to Argentina. PLACE OF STUDY 
not yet determined. 


Rose Sidgwick Memo- 
rial Fellowship Joan M. 
RicumMonp, Lecturer in 
German, St. Anne’s Col 
lege, Oxford University, 
England. M.A. Hons., Ox 
ford. 


PrRoJEC Research in 

the novel of the 20th cen- 

tury, with special reference to one author, 
probably Herman Hesse. PLAcE OF sTUDY 
University of Wisconsin. 


Six AAUW International Fellowships awarded 
by the IFUW will be announced in the October 
JOURNAL. 


FELLOWSHIPS FROM CURRENT CONTRIBUTIONS 


National 


AAUW National Fel- 
lowship. Mapeveine B. 
Forro, research associate 
in pliysics, Northwestern. 
Birthplace, Zsambok Hun 
gary. Ph.D. 1927, Royal 
Hungarian University of 
Budapest. 

PROJECT Investigation 
ol the vold absorption process as a m¢ thod ol 
Radioactive 


identifying isotope s. 


isolopes 


have acquired a very great significances in 
physical and biological research, in the treat- 
ment of certain diseases, in industry, and 
through their possibilities in the development 
of atomic weapons, These possibilitie s of di 
versified application emphasize the impor‘ance 


of simple methods for the identification of 
isotopes, suc h as the gold absorption method 
inverted by Dr. Forro. The aim of the pro 
posed investigations is to develop the method 
for the detection of trace amounts of chemical 
elements and to apply it on some problems ol 
biological significance. Dr. Forro was the first 
woman to wina Ph.D. at the Roval Hungarian 
University in Budapest. She taught physics 
there and at Barat College, Lake Forest, Ili- 
nois, and has published papers in her field 
Northwestern 


since 1939, PLACE OF STUDY 


University. 


AAULUW National Fel- 
lowship, Yi-Tst Met, doc 
toral candidate, Radcliffe. 
Birthplace, Boston, Mass. 
B.A. 1951, Mount Hol- 
voke; M. 4 1952, Rad- 
cliffe. 
PRogECT Doctoral the 
sis on the novel of manners 
literature. The 


written 


in Chinese novels to be studied 
end of the 16th 
century and the end of the 18th century. Miss 
Mei hopes to characterize the artistic achieve- 
ment of this generic tradition. Another result of 
the project should be to reveal the cultural 
conditioning of Western concepts of the novel 


were between the 


and thus to clarify and enrich our understand 
ing of the genre itself, a fundamental pattern 
in world literature. PLACE o1 


bridge, Mass. 


STUDY Cam- 


AAUW National 
lowship. Sanvbra 
ScHuwarrz, doctoral 
didate, Yale 
Birthplace, 
N.Y. B.A. 
College ot 
M.S. 1952, 


ve rsity. 


Fel- 


can- 
University. 
New York, 
ed.) 1951, City 
New York: 


Rutgers Uni- 
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Prosect Astronomical 
“find” a model of the Andromeda 


nebula. Information as to the mean velocity 


computations — to 
construct 


of rotation of regions in the nebula is already 
available, as is information on the dispersal 
these and the 
radiation field in the nebula. Using these data, 
Mrs. Schwartz will try to find the distribution 
of mass of the 


of velocities around 


means, 


matter, both stellar and inter- 
stellar; that is, the variation in density, going 
from the center to the outer portions of the 
galaxy. If she succeeds, her findings will permit 
Andromeda 
nebula and those of our own, the only nebula 


comparison ol conditions in the 


for which a detailed model is now available. 


PLACE OF STUDY Watson Computing Lab 


oratory, Columbia University. 


Dorothy Bragonier Fel- 
lowship (West Virginia). 
Jupirn N. Sukiar, doe 
toral candidate, Radcliffe. 
Birthplace, Riga, Latvia. 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1950, 
McGill University, Mon- 
treal, Canada. 

PROJECT A study of the 
history of romanticism as a general intellectual 
movement in 19th century Europe, its influ- 
ence on social and political thought and its 
Mrs. Shklar in this 
study will seek to illuminate the implications 


manifestations today. 


for political philosophy that are inherent in 


romantic literature, religion, and_ historical 
thought. While working for her doctorate at 
Radcliffe, Mrs. Shklar was appointed to the 
Harvard staff for 
first woman to conduct sections in this intro- 


Harvard Radclitfe 


STUDY Cambridge, 


“Government 1” the 


ductor, course for and 
students. 


Mass. 


PLACE OF 


Irma E. Voigt Fellow- 
ship (Ohio). Ameuie O. 
Rorry, doctoral candidate, 
Yale. Birthplace, Ant- 
werp, Belgium. B.A. 1951, 
University — of 


M.A. 1954, Yale. 


Chicago; 


Project Analysis of the 
relationship between 

method and doctrine in philosophical systems. 
Mrs. Rorty will investigate theories of truth 
and error offered by various philosophers, and 
then determine whether their practice in re- 


futing their opponents meets the criteria set by 


their theories of error. She hopes the analysis 
will reveal about the nature of 
philosophic disagreement. PLace or stupy — 


Yale. 


something 


Jean Lennox Kimmel 
Fellowship (Indiana). 
tutu H. Lipprrr, doctoral 
candidate, Radcliffe. Birth- 
place, Wakefield, R. I. 
B.A. 1950, Wellesley. 


PROJECT Study of the 
respiratory system of the 
dragonfly. Of 
terest for 


major in 


biological science are the radical 


changes in structure and function of the drag 
that 


environment 


onfly’s respiratory system accompany 


the radical changes in which 
Miss Lippitt’s 
study ol 


mature forms from Hawaii which have 


characterize its life history. 


investigation will include some im 
left the 
normal aquatic environment and taken up a 
terrestrial mode of life. 


Harvard. 


PLACE OF sTUDY — 


Josephine Glasgow Fel- 
lowship (New York State 
Division MARGARET 
Lies, French Government 
Research Fellow. Birth 
place, Bronxville, N. Zs 
B.A. 1945, Smith: M.A. 
1946, Indiana University; 
Ph.D. 1950, Columbia. 


PRosECT A study of latent bacterial viruses, 
The study of these latent viruses is shedding 
light on such diverse fields as the origin of 
and of epidemics of 


like poliomyelitis 


viruses virus diseases 
, the origin of certain can 
cers, and the nature of the hereditary material 
which is the basis of all living things 


OF STUDY Radium Institute, Paris, 


PLAact 


France. 


Margaret Lee Wiley Fel- 
lowship (Texas). Maru 
E. Borrot F, doctoral can 
didate, Yale. Birthplace, 
New York, N. Y. Ph.B. 
1943, M.A. 1946, Univer 
sity of Chicago. 

PROJECT Investigation 

of the stylistic techniques 

of poets of the past thirty years. Combining 
statistical investigation with critical analysis, 


Miss Borroff will try to identify what is unique 


in each poet’s style, and what his style reveals 
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of his characteristic response to the artistic 
challenges of the contemporary situation. This 
study, she hopes, will dissipate some of the 
obscurity found in much modern poetry by 
the sensitive but technically uninitiated reader. 
She will also touch on the problem of the role 
and responsibilities of the critic of poetry to- 
day. Miss Borroff’s own poetry has appeared 
in Poetry, the Virginia Quarterly Review, Yale 
Review, and The American Scholar. PLACE OF 
STUDY New Haven, Conn. 


Margaret M. Justin Fel- 
lowship (Southwest Cen- 
tral Unit). Jane Lorvin- 
GER, research psycholo- 
gist, Jewish Hospital, St. 
Louis, Mo. Birthplace, St. 
Paul, Minn. B.A. 1937, 
M.S. 1938, University of 
Minnesota; Ph.D. 1944, 
University of California. 

PROJECT Investigation and measurement of 
depth 
tests. These 


psy¢ hologi« al 


tests, 


variables by objective 
concerned with everyday 
problems of family life, will explore a method 
of measuring deep-lying, more or less perma- 
nent personality trends. It is hoped they will 
prove ust ful in studying deve lopm« ntal aspects 
of parenthood as well as pathology of parent- 
child relations. D1 


number of articles and a monograph on theo- 


Loevinge r has published a 


ries of psychological testing. PLacE oF sTUDY 


St. Louis. Mo. 


May Treat 
Fellowship (California). 
Joan E. KEeNNeEpy, in- 
structor in history, Vassar, 
and doctoral candidate, 
Yale. Birthplace, Fall 
River, Mass. B.A. 1948, 
Vassar: M.A. 1949, Yale. 


Morrison 


PROJECT Doctoral dis- 


sertation on the role of the king in medieval 
constitutional law in England. Miss Kennedy 
will study the English regencies from Henry 
III to Edward VI to determine the status of 
kingship when the king was a minor. By 
examining the regents’ functions she hopes to 
clarify the distinctions which medieval legalists 
made between the person of the king and the 


Yale. 


regal office. PLACE OF STUDY 
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Michigan State Fellow- 
ship. GLapys Rosina 
QuALE, doctoral candidate, 
University of Michigan. 
Birthplace, Manistee, 
Mich. B.A. 1952, M.A. 
1953, University of Michi- 


gan. 


PROJECT Evaluation of 
the records of 19th century American Protes- 


tant missionaries in China. These records are a 


I nited 
States-Chinese relations, for their compilers, 


valuable 


source for historians of 


the missionaries themselves, were among the 
men who molded those relations, both at offi- 
cial and levels. We 


missionaries had great 


unofficial 


stance, that 


know, for in 
influence 
on the treaties between the two countries, but 
we do not yet know the exact nature and extent 
of that influence. Miss Quale 
records for the “how = 


will search the 
and “how much” our 
Protestant missionaries in China affected the 
they 
STUDY Harvard 
University Library, Cambridge, Massachusetts; 
Missionary Library, New York, 
N. Y.; Presbyterian Church Library, Phila- 


delphia, Pennsylvania. 


relationship between the two lands 


called home. PLace o1 


Research 


New York State Fellow- 
ship. ELeaNor M. Lawry, 
musicologist. Birthplace, 
Pitcairn, Pa. B.A. 19438, 
M.A. 1947, Ph.D. 1954, 
New York University. 


Prosect — Transcription, 
analysis, and editing of the 
psalm motets of Claude Goudimel, 16th cen- 
tury French composer. Like the works of Bach 
for the 


mel’s settings of the Genevan Psalter melodies 


German Lutheran Church, Goudi- 
1ave come down to us as traditional Protestant 
sacred music. Besides its significant contribu- 
tion to the history of renaissance music, Dr. 


work make 


compositions available for performance by 


Lawry's will many Goudimel 
professional and amateur choral groups. PLACE 


OF STUDY New York and Paris. 


Northwest Central 
the National 


Award 
to be announced at 


Achievement 
Region 
Convention in June. 





Editorials 


The Public Schools Are the Public’s Schools 


We present here a “‘quest editorial” by a branch 
Ilazleton, who. 


if teaching, sees the “crisis in 


member Pennsulvania after 


twenty-six years 
education” not as a shopwor phrase but as a 


vivid challe nge. 


\ customer in a 5 and 10 cent store asked 
the clerk if had compasses. 
“Tea; the brightly, 


“compasses for drawing circles, but not 


they any 


answered cle rk 
for going places.” 

That seems to be our trouble with re- 
gard to the schools. Newspaper headlines, 
television 

Number 
One proble m facing our nation today IS: 
FINANCING Our PuBLi 


The branches engaged in 


magazine articles, radio, and 


have been warning us that the 
SCHOOLS. 

the study, 
“Taxation and the Financing of Public 
Schools,” find methods of 
localities, and even states, in attempting 


to solve the 


crTaZ\ -quilt 


problem of school support, 
and recognize an ever Increasing need for 
better financing. But the disturbing thing 
is the lack of tangible recommendations 
for “where do we go from here?” 

Branches are agreed that the commun- 
itv can do the best job in recognizing its 
own school needs and evolving financial 
plans to meet those needs. Some branches 
even feel that the community should do 
the whole job itself 
committal about taking the initiative to 
see that this is done. 


But they are non- 


Certainly, no one proposes that the job 
can be done solely by AAUW. This is a 
task that calls for the cooperation and 
understanding of all the citizens of any 
community. But we do need to be sure 
that 


our compasses are set for going 


places, and that we are not just wandering 
round and round in circles. 
What we 


old continuing problem of school support 


are facing is not simply the 


There are new factors to be reckoned with 
beginning to feel 
the effects of the extremely high birth rate 


Our schools are just 


of the postwar years. The enrollment in 
Pennsylvania’s schools, with which I am 
is 63,000. more than last 
vear, and going up every year 


most familiar, 

At the same time that pupil enrollment 
Is going up, the supply of new teacher 
material is steadily diminishing. This vear 
and for every year in the foreseeable fu- 
ture, Pennsylvania will need a minimum 
of 3,000 fully qualified dedicated 
teachers to assure a complete education 
We didn’t get them this 


vear and we won't get them next vear 


new 
for our children 


unless our citizens and parents, you and I, 
do something about getting funds to make 
teaching more attractive. Overcrowded 
classrooms and antiquated buildings are 
one cause of the dearth = of qualified 
teachers. 

And we cannot close our eves to the fact 
that school budgets, as well as our own, 
are hit by inflation. School financing must 
take account of 


and supplies. School costs have increased 


rising costs of services 


in proportion to the average level of rising 
prices. 

If these warnings of increasing school 
needs seem discouraging, let us remember 
that there is a direct relationship between 
this country’s level of education and our 
economy. The U.S. Chamber of Com- 
Investment 
that the 
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merce, In “ Education An 


in People,” 1954, concluded 
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higher the level of education in any com- 
munity, the higher the productivity and 
buying power; the higher the retail sales, 
the more effective are advertising and 
communication and the more effective is 
the greater the belief 
in a free market economy, the higher the 


political activity; 


standard of living and the better our na- 
tional defense since fewer men must be 
rejected for military service. In other 
words, there is a direct relation between 
education and citizenship, between edu- 
cation and living standards. Economists 
agree that in edcuation as in everything 
else, we get only that value for which we 
are able and willing to pay. 

The first question is: have we done all 
that we are able to do, locally, to provide 
the kind of schools we want? This isn’t just 
an academic question. If the answer is No, 
then what are you doing about it? No one 
has a right to say, “ We don’t need outside 
help; our community could support its 
schools,” without making every effort to 
see that it does support them. 

We that improvements 
faster on the local level. But where local 
resources are inadequate, state aid in the 


agree come 


form of subsidies becomes essential. When 
communities are unable to provide the 
minimum course of study prescribed for 
schools in the state, admittedly help is 
needed from the state. 

Some states are facing their problem 
realistically taking the 
steps to revamp their tax programs ac- 


and necessary 
cordingly. Rhode Island, for example, has 
just passed a law, co-sponsored by the 
AAUW Mrs. 


Florence Murray, in her capacity as state 


state education chairman, 


senator, providing for equalization of 
state assistance for Rhode Island schools. 
Each state must face an honest evaluation 
of educational facilities and finances and 
provide the solution to obtain the means 
necessary to guarantee equal educational 
opportunities. 

President 


Aid-to- 


Schools speech February 8, 1955, indicated 


Eisenhower in his 


the need for federal assistance to meet the 
present classroom shortage. If federal aid 
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is essential, we need to make up our minds 
How much? Should 
federal aid be in the form of direct grants 
to all states? How can the allocation of 


on these quest ions: 


funds be made on an objective basis? How 
much control, if any, should be retained 
by the Federal Government ? 

AAUW have been alert to 
these problems. We can’t debate them 
much longer. The time to put action to 
our words is NOW. 

State conferences are being held pre- 
paratory to the White House Conference 
on Education. AAUW branches can and 


should be participating, and ready with 


members 


more than facts, with more than lip serv- 
the best 
solutions to pertinent educational prob- 


ice, endeavoring to press for 
lems, whether on a local, state or national 
level. 

For the national White House Confer- 
ence, the topics chosen point up the prob- 
lems recognized in all studies made to 
date, namely: 


. What should our schools accomplish? 
. Organizing school systems more efficiently 
and economically. 
3. School building needs. 
. How 
and keep them? 
. How 


them and operate them? 


can we get enough good teachers 


can we finance our schools build 


3. How can we obtain a continuing public 
interest in education? 


It would be difficult to assign a priority 


to any one of these items. Certainly, they 
determine the welfare of our schools, the 
health of our democracy, and the future 
status of our nation. 

The key to meeting the present emer- 
gency must finally lie in enthusiastic, en- 
lightened, sustained public interest in and 
action for education. Such action starts 
from the ground up and proceeds through 
school board, lay leaders, town and city 
and 

everybody's 


officials, thence to state national 


levels. Education must be 
business and the public schools are “the 
public s schools ag 


Rutu E. Krapr 





EDITORIALS 


Money for Education — It’s Not Too Late 


Is it too late for your branch to make the 
study on Taxation and School Finance? 
“No indeed!” Although 


the first state summary of the 1955 branch 


The answer is, 


studies is now being made, this is only the 
beginning. The more local studies that are 
made, the more people will be informed. 
The amount of money earmarked for edu- 
cation will be in direct proportion to wide 
understanding of the need for better 
school finance. 


The New York state education chair- 
man recently wrote the National Office: 
“Can you believe it, I need about five 
more copies of the study outline on Taxa- 
tion and Financing! Plattsburg wants to 
do it.” 

This is the good news we like to hear. 
Free copies of the study outline are avail- 
able on request, from Christine M. Heinig, 
Associate in Childhood and Secondary 
Education. 


Do the New Amendments to the Social Security 


Act Concern You? 


Recent amendments to the Social Security 
Act extend coverage to 10 million more 
people who work for a living, increase the 
benefits payable to present and to future 
beneficiaries, and make a number of other 
important improvements in the federal 
old-age and survivors Insurance program. 

Have you realized that these amend- 
ments may and probably do — require 
action on your part? If you are employed, 
or if you are an employer, some of the 
changes in the law may affect you. The 
Status of Women Committee 
here a résumé of new items that may con- 
cern AAUW members, and urges you to 
note the provisions. 


presents 


Asa Working Woman 


With 58 million of the nation’s 62 million 
working force now under social security, 
there are nine chances out of ten that your 
particular kind of work will be covered by 
social security. One amendment extends 
coverage to a greater number of employees 
of state and local governments, to self- 
employed engineers, architects, and ac- 
countants, to farmers and a greater num- 
ber of farm workers, to ministers, to addi- 
tional household employees, and to many 
other smaller occupational groups. 

Of the women affected, the largest num- 


ber will probably be found the 
three and one-half million employees of 
and local whom 
social security coverage becomes available 
for the first time this year. This three and 
one-half million may now join those state 


among 


state governments to 


and local government employees who, be- 
cause they were not already covered by 
state or local retirement systems, have 
and survivors 
protection under voluntary agreements 
made by the individual with the 
Federal Government. In effect, therefore 
the new amendments permit the states 


been able to get old-age 


states 


new to obtain coverage for most employees 
who are under existing retirement plans. 

So if you are a teacher in the public 
schools or at a state university, or if you 
are employed by a state or political sub- 
division in some other capacity, your state 
may even now be making arrangements 
for you to participate in the old-age and 
survivors insurance program. Watch for 
notice of a special referendum to be held 
for members of your retirement system on 
the question of social security coverage, 
and inform yourself beforehand about the 
old-age and survivors insurance program 
so that you will be able to vote intelli- 
gently. You can get a copy of a fact sheet 
for employees of state and local govern- 
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ments from your nearest social security 
office. 

If a majority of the members of your 
present retirement system vote in favor of 
social security coverage, all the employees 
in positions covered by that retirement 
system will begin earning credits toward 
social security benefits. These benefits, in 
combination with the benefits of your 
present retirement plan, could provide a 
very valuable source of income in the re- 
tirement vears ahead. The new law states 
that in making social security available 
to members of an existing retirement sys- 
tem, it is the policy of Congress that the 
protection given such members and bene- 
ficiaries under the system already covering 
them shall not be impaired by reason of 
their additional coverage under the old- 
age and survivors insurance program. 


As an Employer 


Perhaps you do not think of yourself as 
an employer, but if you have a maid who 
does the heavy cleaning or the laundry, a 
cook, or a baby sitter, you are in the 
“employer” category. A furnace man, a 


Finding a College President 


In the past, trying to find a new college 
president has been a difficult, a frustrat- 
ing, and in some ways a hit-or-miss busi- 
ness. Some measure of the inadequacy of 
president-locating methods may be seen 
in a recent report that the average tenure 
of presidents in a representative group of 
374 colleges and universities is only eight 
years. 

Now a new element in the picture prom- 
ises aid to institutions searching for an 
Initiated and 
sidized by an interested trustee, a non- 
profit the 
Project has been established, to give pro- 


administrative head. sub- 


agency known as ‘Trustees’ 
fessional counsel to the governing boards 


of higher institutions engaged in the search 
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handy man, or a gardener may be on your 
payroll, even if grooms, valets, footmen, 
and chauffeurs are not! 

Since 1951, a household helper who has 
worked for one employer on 24 or more 
days in a calendar quarter of the year 
more than one day a week on the average) 
is covered by social security if his or her 
cash wages from this employer amounted 
to $50.00 or more in that three-month 
period. Beginning this year you are re- 
sponsible for reporting the earnings of any 
domestic employee to whom you pay cash 
wages of $50.00 or more in any quarter of 
the year, and also for paying the social 
security tax on those earnings. The social 
security tax is 4 the total 
wages paid to the employee during the 
period covered by the return. Two percent 


percent of 


of this amount you may deduct from your 
employees’ wages, and the remaining two 
percent you pay as your share of the tax. 
Ask your local social security office for a 
copy of the leaflet, Do You Have a Maid? 
This leaflet will give you full information 
about your responsibilities as an employer 


of household help. E.G. H. 


for promising candidates for the office of 
president. 

The Trustees’ Project plans to maintain 
a list of qualified persons. Its services are 
available on request to governing boards 
of private and public institutions of higher 
education. 

It is hoped that with this assistance in 
discovering potential administrators and 
matching qualifications to the needs of the 
institution, the wasteful turnover among 
college presidents may be reduced. If 
leader and institution can be more nearly 
matched, harmony and stability will be 
enhanced and all concerned can devote 
their energies more effectively to the re- 
sponsibilities of education. 





AAUW Standards Re-applied 


A review of institutions early on the Association’s eligibility 


list is reported by the Committee on Standards and Recognition 


1949 au- 
thorized a review of institutions on the 
approved list of the AAUW. This action 


was in response to a long-felt need of 


HE biennial convention in 


viewing institutions in the light of current 
standards of the Association. 

In the early years of the Association, 
institutions of established academic repu- 
tation, offering liberal arts degrees and ad- 
mitting women students, were on the ap- 
proved list. With the passing of the years 
other standards have been added, — ade- 
quate residence facilities for women, med- 
ical care and a sound physical education 
program, a functioning student personnel 
program, the recognition of the place of 
women in higher education as students, 
faculty, members of the administration, 
and on governing boards. 

It has frequently been brought to the 
attention of the Association that institu- 
tions put on the approved list in early 
vears might not be meeting in all of these 
areas standards required of schools cur- 
rently under consideration. In order to be 
informed on this important question the 
undertaken. In addition, it 
was the hope of many that information 


review was 
gained from the review concerning fine 
programs and practices in certain institu- 
tions might be shared with others in the 
Association. The review, which would be 
a very time-consuming task, could there- 
fore not only serve to point out to institu- 
trons the standards of the Association, but 
through the knowledge shared it might 
also contribute to better educational op- 


portunities for women everywhere. 


In 1951, questionnaire s were sent to the 
first twenty-six colleges and universities 
Associa- 


tion. In due time nineteen were returned, 


on the chronological list of the 


and through these replies the individual 
institutions may be measured against the 
standards of the AAUW. The replies were 
from colleges and universities well repre 
the 


women’s 


sentative of institutions 


AAUW list: 


colleges: two were from co-ordinate col- 


composing 


five were from 


leges; two were from independent small 
coeducational colleges; and ten were from 
large universities, both independent and 
tax-supported. Although the 
entirely too small to permit generaliza- 


number 1s 


tions, the information gleaned does reveal 
Per- 
haps none is of greater interest to mem- 
the AAUW the 


women in academic institutions. 


certain trends in higher education. 


bers of than status of 


Women on Governing Boards 


Section Four of Requirements for Approval 
“The 
expects that the institution will commit 
itself to further the 
women in higher education and advance 
their interest. 


of Institutions reads: \ssociation 


opportunities for 


.” This is interpreted to 
mean opportunities on governing boards, 
in administration, as dean of women or 
comparable officer, and in the faculty. It 
was perhaps in this area that the institu- 
tions under review most consistently de- 


1 Most of the figures were reported in 1952. Recent 
information indicates some improvements, 
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viated from the standards of the AAUW. 

Of the nineteen institutions reviewed, 
the 
four had one; two had two; two 


three had no women on boards of 
trustees; 
had three; one had four; six had numerical 
equality; and on one the women outnum- 
bered the men. The weight which one, or 
even two, women might have in shaping 
policies in the large board is problemat- 
ical. Overall, only 16 of the 


institutions under review had no women 


percent 


on the board while the national average 
shows that 35 percent of all institutions 
have no women on the governing bodies.” 

Only 86 of the 480 board members of 
the review institutions were women. This 
is not an impressive figure in view of the 
fact that 
exclusively for women. The general aver- 
age of all institutions in the United States 


seven of the institutions were 


is only 12 percent, however, as against this 
18 percent in review institutions.* 


Presidents and Deans 


Since four (21 percent) of the reviewed 
institutions have women presidents, the 
average is far better than the 1.3 percent 
revealed in the NEA report. It is not nec 
essary to offer proof for an obvious fact: 
women are seldom made presidents of co- 
educational institutions. Perhaps it would 
be more to the point to consider how 
women fare in administrative positions in 
colleges for women. A comparison of the 
situation in 1952 with that of 1937 may 
indicate some trends. In 1937 there were 
275 colleges for women; in 1952 there were 
248. Ninety-eight of these were Catholic 
1937, 120 in 1952, 


these schools are traditionally headed by 


colleges in and and 
women. Of the 94 non-Catholic senior col- 


leges in 1937, only 14 had women presi- 
dents; of the 85 in 1952, 12 had women in 
this top administrative post. This is a 


very small number in institutions in which 


See Administrative Women in Iligher E-duca- 
tion published by the National Council of Ad 
Women in Edueation of the 
Washington, 


ministrative 


National Education Association 
1952 


Ibid. 


p. 17 ff. 
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women might reasonably expect to have 
administrative opportunity. 

A glance at junior colleges for women 
shows a decline in number from 83 to 43 
in the fifteen-year period, and a corre 
sponding drop from 34 to 14 in the number 
of women presidents. Opportunities for 
women are de ided]y decreasing in a field 
which might well be considered theirs. 

Although men may predominate in the 
top position in women’s colleges on the 
senior and junior lk vel, women do have 
better opportunities in the general field of 
administration. Figures are not suffi- 
ciently complete for 1987 to make a reli- 
able comparison, but in 1952, 214 of the 


top administrative positions president, 


dean, librarian, registrar, and financial 
officer hh Wore n’s colleges were held by 


women while men occupied 190° similar 
positions. In junior colleges women were 
favored over men 106 to 73. Only in the 
financial position did men consistently 
outnumber the women.' 

In the nineteen institutions under re- 
view, opportunities for women in adminis 
the 


Again considering only 


tration varied greatly according to 
type of institution 
major positions, from 80 to 92 percent of 
the the 


leges and in one of the co-ordinate colleges 


administration in women’s col 
were women. The figures for other types of 
institutions varied from 10 to 30 percent. 
this 


Frequently represented only one 
woman holding a position traditionally 
reserved for women dean of women, of 


nursing, or of home economics. Of 439 ad 
ministrative officials only 73 were women. 
The AAUW also holds it desirable that 


there be a dean of women or a comparable 


These figures are compiled from /ducational 
Directory 1937, Bulletin 1937, No. 1, Part 3, 
Us Dept. of Interior, Office of Education 
Washington, 1937), and Educational Direc 
tory, Part 3, Higher Education, 1952-53 Fed 
eral Agency, Office of Education 
(Washington, 1952). It was possible from these 
listings to select only the top administrative 
officials. The NEA Report, which lists 73 


percent of administrative officials in women’s 


Security 


colleges as being women, includes many minor 
administrative positions. 


AAUW STANDARDS RE-APPLIED 


woman officer concerned with the affairs 
of all women students in an institution. 
Iler should her to 
direct access to the president and to par- 
ticipate in policy-making. Nine institu- 
such official the 
colleges exclusively for women in which 


status enable have 


tions had no seven 
such an official is not necessarily needed 


and two universities. In the remaining 
institutions, five such women officers were 
responsible to the president; one Was a 
full professor, two were of lesser rank, and 
rank. One 


with the dean of students and was respon- 


two had no was co-ordinate 
sible to the president. Four had no access 
and of 


these, two had no rank. Certainly the last 


to the heads of the universities; 


four named, as well as the other two with 
no academic rank, cannot be said to be in 
a favorable administrative position. 


HW omen on Faculties 

Equally concerned is the AAUW about 
Ad- 
all asserted that from their 
points of view there was no discrimina- 


the status of women on the faculty. 
ministrations 


tion against women; but the real situation 
is difficult to determine. It is not possible 
to comment definitely on equality of sal 
aries or promotions. Information concern- 
ing records of women in teaching perform- 
ance, publication, and professional affilia- 
difficult to the 
institutions under review varied so widely, 


tion Is evaluate. Since 


generalizations [applicable to all) are dif- 
ficult. 

In the colleges exclusively for women 
the grand total of women on the faculties 
329 were men. The two 
liberal 


ported only 64 women on the faculty as 


was 655, while 


coeducational arts colleges re- 
contrasted with 240 men. In the univer- 
sities women on the faculties numbered 
only 1,281, 
filled by 


having faculties of the liberal arts college 


while 7,925 positions were 


men. In two large universities 


numbering between one and two hundred 
there were 4 and 5 women respectively on 
the staffs. In all of 


women 


these institutions 
from 


third to one-half of enrollments. 


students comprised one- 


Although numerically women are in a 
favorable position on the faculties of 
women’s colleges, this is not always true 
as far as rank is concerned. In two of the 
institutions the percentage of men and of 
women in the professorial rank was ap 
proximately the same; in three, only 58 
of the 367 women were full professors 
while 70 of the 128 men held this rank. 
In other types of institutions there is such 
that 
possible: in one of the coeducational lib 


variation any generalization is im- 
eral arts colleges only one Wolnan Was a 
full professor, and in the other, only three 
were. This was out of a total of 64 faculty 
positions held by women. In the large 
universities in only one case did as many 
as 6 women hold full rank; and in three 
institutions no women were so listed. In 
contrast, between 30 percent and 45 per- 
the 
other extreme a larger percentage of the 
than the 
this group represented anywhere from 16 
to 44 percent of all women on the faculty. 


cent of the men were so ranked. At 


women men were instructors: 


In some of the large universities the bulk 
of the women were assistant professors, 
a rank from which their promotions are 
very slow. 

In order to evaluate this situation prop 
erly, the training of both men and women 
should be considered. With one exception 

a college for women) the percentage of 
men having the doctorate exceeded that 
of women. Moreover, the difference Was 


not slight; in one institution 78 percent 


of the men were doctors while only 25 per- 
cent of the women held the degree: some 
30 or 40 points difference was not unusual 
Of the 345 women on the faculties of co 
educational institutions which designated 
degree and rank, only 82 hold doctor’s 


degrees. 


Some Individual Lvaluations 

Although figures and percentages seem to 
be a necessary device for securing an over 
all sketch of the status of women in higher 
education, they by no means present a 
complete picture. Lacking is the human 
attempt to fill in the 
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sketch, an effort was made to secure in- 
formation concerning individual women 
in representative institutions. Key women 
were invited to analyze the situation re- 
garding women in their institutions as it 
was in 1937 and again in 1952. Since the 
results represent only nine institutions, 
they are not definitive; they merely indi- 
cate trends. The total number of women 
on the faculties showed an increase from 


20°" 


337 to 481, which is explained by in 
creased enrollment. The percentages of 
women in professorial, associate, and as- 
1952 


than in 1987. The percentage of women in 


sistant ranks were 2 or 3 higher in 


instructors rank dropped from 39 percent 
to 3l This could that 
presently women are not being fired, but 


percent. indicate 
are not being employed at the lower level 
where women usually begin. 

In the women’s colleges represented, a 
much larger percentage of women on the 
faculty in 1987 had remained until 1952. 
This might be interpreted to mean that 
that 
they liked the security of not facing too 


they were holding better positions; 


sharp competition with men; or that they 
had an opportunity to be judged on their 
merits in the professional situation in a 
woman's college. 

In institutions where there seemed to 
be no discrimination against women, the 
reporters presented a scholarly array of 
publications by women faculty members 
and participation in professional organiza- 
This 


woman pays for academic recognition. 


tions. might indicate the price a 
Even recognizing the subjective nature 
of this 


questions were revealing. All were agreed 


material, the replies to certain 
that as teachers women faculty members 
performed as well as men. One thoughtful 
institution 


retired administrator in an 


where women are well established wrote 
that recently the young scholars seemed 
less good as teachers, and it is increasingly 
difficult to find scholarly young women 
with the personality for teaching. 

that as 
their institutions did 
with 


Several reporters indicated 


x holat s women tn 


men on the 


pe rfo1 ll ¢ qually 


not 
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staffs. In general, faculty women did not 
have the opportunities to make contribu- 
tions on important committees. 

All that 
made equal contributions with the men to 
the extra-curricular life of the institution 


were agreed women always 


and frequently superior contributions. 
Such these made: 
“They women) do. it don’t, 


with occasional outstanding exceptions.” 


statements as were 


men 


“They accept assignments more graciously 
than many of the men. Some assignments 
are not spectacular, but serve the univer- 
sity well.” This contribution to student 
life outside the class is exceedingly impor 
tant, and likewise time-consuming. It 
could well be a contributing factor in the 
lack of scholarly production on the part 


of some women. 


For a Clearer Picture 


The number of institutions reviewed thus 
limited 


far is entirely too to present a 
true picture of higher education in the 
United States, but certain trends concern- 
ing the position of women in academic 
circles are rather evident. Many institu- 
will that 
policy against equal professional oppor- 


tunities 


tions indicate they have no 


for and situations 


exist which nullify their stated intent. 


women, vet 

Typewritten answers to printed ques- 
tionnaires give information concerning in- 
stitutions, but often the spirit and the 
atmosphere of a great university cannot 
be captured on paper. Consequently the 
Committee on Standards and Recognition 
is considering still other procedures of 
review. Certainly there is more than one 
approach. Perhaps branches might be in- 
terested in becoming more aware of situa- 
tions in colleges and universities in their 
vicinity. Are women held in high esteem 
in academic ranks? Are they appointed to 
positions of administrative importance? 
Are the women who teach your daughters 
as well prepared as the men? 

An active, intelligent interest in institu- 
tions on the approved list could well serve 


to substantiate standards of the AAUW. 





... from 


a ||| 


Togoland Comes to the United 


When I entered the conference room where 
the Fourth 
stepped over all the paraphernalia of tele- 


Committee was meeting | 


vision cameras in full swing. The scene 
was more than ordinary. At the center 
table within the circle of desks of the dele- 
gates were thirteen African tribesmen in 
their turbans and multi-colored robes. 
They had come from British and French 
Togoland to present their oral petitions 
to this committee of the General Assembly. 
Part of the work of the Fourth Committee 
is a review of the report of the Trustee- 
ship Council and these two Togolands are 
Trust Territories under the Council. 

It was in 1947 that the difficulties of 
the EWE tribe in the Togolands were 
first brought before the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil. Here the artificial boundaries of co- 
lonial administration have cut across tribal 
last vears the 
Council and the Assembly have been con- 
sidering appeals from the tribesmen that 
their territory be united. 

On this particular afternoon Mr. Hop- 
kinson of the United Kingdom made an 


lines, and for the seven 


opening statement. He spoke first of the 
Gold Coast, western neighbor of British 
Togoland, with which it had 
ministered. "The Gold Coast, 
about to adopt a new constitution, with 
an elected legislative assembly, an all- 
African and an 
African prime minister, the final stage be- 
fore full independence. With the Gold 


Coast about to achieve independence, it 


been ad- 


he said, is 


cabinet of ministers, 


‘our UN observer 


TT 


Vations 


is the belief of the United Kingdom that 
the objectives of the trusteeship system 
will be best fulfilled by the union of British 
Togoland with a fully self-governing and 
independent Gold Coast. Recent elections 
indicated a decisive majority in favor of 
with the Gold 
Coast. Mr. Hopkinson wished to propose 
that the people of British Togoland should 
have the opportunity after mature reflec- 


continuous association 


tion to decide their own future. 
Then the chairman of 
called upon the 


speaker, representing three 


the committee 
The first 
tribes in the 
northern part of British Togoland, spoke 


a clear and concise 


petitioners 


English in a finely 
modulated “We appre late,” he 
said, “the work of the 
United Nations, 
much time trying to find the solution to 
our problems. The problems of British 
Togoland,” he continued, “are not simply 


voice. 
organs of the 


who are 


spending so 


political. They are economic and social as 
well. We are bound to the Gold Coast both 
by economic ties and by cultural bonds. 
The Administering Authority is ready to 
hand over to us our freedom and we of the 
territory are ready to take it up.” 

The second speaker told how many of 
the young people of British Togoland al- 
ready were at work in the Gold Coast 
Territory and that their chances for higher 
education lay there. ““Grant our humble 
request that Togoland and the Gold Coast 
may march hand in hand to freedom.” 

The next morning the committee heard 
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petitioners with a quite different point of 
view. The first speaker, who said he was 
a court clerk, accused the Administering 
Authority of intimidating the members of 
the Joint Togoland Congress, which he 
British 


Togoland. 


represented and which wanted 
French 
“My good friends, the opposition,” he 


Togoland joined to 


said, “are here to sing the same tune in 
behalf of the British 


which wants integration in order to en- 


administration, 


large the British dominions. They have 
been favored by the administration with 
appointments and jobs. We have suffered 
all kinds of humiliating and intimidating 
treatment. We have no money, no power, 
no clever people to represent us. But we 
have one thing: the love of justice and 
this committee!” 

The French Togolanders, heard next, 
had other views. Two wanted the imme- 
diate unification and independence of the 
two Togolands. Two wanted French To- 
goland alone to continue its development 
within the French Union, while another 
wanted the two united Togolands to be- 
come a part of the French Union. 

The petitioners were carefully ques- 
tioned by the members of the committee. 
Some favored a plebiscite under United 
Nations auspices for both territories to 
determine the wishes of the people; some 
felt that the plebiscite should be held only 
in British Togoland. 

The Mexican delegate found this “a 
most complicated and difficult matter.” 
Seven years ago the tribesmen asked that 
their tribes be united on their tribal lands. 
But seven years of progress had changed 
the picture. The administering power may 
or may not have sought to influence the 
views of the inhabitants. But the culture, 
the economic opportunities, and the lan- 
guage which have been brought to the 
territory have given it a special character. 
The people of French Togoland speak 
French; they live under French law and 
customs; the trade of the country is with 
France. Some see the natural future of the 
country within the French Union. 
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On the other hand, the British Togo- 
landers are of a different language. They 
find the normal market for their goods in 
the prosperous Gold Coast; their young 
people work there; they share with the 
Gold Coast 
And now this opportunity to realize inde- 


language, law, and custom. 


pendence in union with the Gold Coast has 
strengthened those ties. 

What do the Togolanders really want? 
The differences which have always pre- 
vented the Council from making a recom- 
mendation are still apparent. 


There was a general feeling that the 
Togolanders should have time to thor- 


oughly study the possibilities for the fu- 
ture. The committee spent a week dis- 
cussing the puzzling situation. 


India 


which, as finally passed, stated that steps 


\ resolution was introduced by 


should be taken to ascertain the wishes of 
the people of British Togoland as to their 
future status, and that the Trusteeship 
Council should consider how this might 
be done. The resolution requested that a 
special Visiting Mission of the Council 
make a study of the situation in the two 
Togolands and report back to the <As- 
sembly next autumn. 

“The United Nations is being called on 
to terminate a Trusteeship Agreement 
upon fulfillment of the aims of the trustee- 
ship system,” said Mr. Menon in discuss- 
ing his resolution. He called this “an 
historic event.” 

Trygve Lie once said that the success of 
the trusteeship system will automatically 
put the Trusteeship Council out of exist- 
ence, since “the ultimate goal is to give 
the Trust Territories full statehood.’ The 
report of the Visiting Mission and the 
Trusteeship Council to the next General 
Assembly will arouse keen interest, since 
British Togoland may well be the first of 
the Trust Territories to leave the protec- 
tion of the Council and receive its in- 


dependence. 


BarRBARA D. Evans 
UN Observer for AAUW 








AAUW news and notes 


Louisa Holman Fisk 


The first fellow of the Association, Mrs. 
Holman Fisk, celebrated her 
ninety-fourth birthday on March 1. On 
March 18 came the end of her long, useful, 
and distinguished life. An authority on 
classical languages, educator, and member 
of the board of trustees of Boston Uni- 
versity, Mrs. Fisk was granted the Eu- 
ropean Fellowship of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae (parent organization 
of the AAUW) in 1890, to study Latin at 
Newnham College, Cambridge University, 
England. 

Mrs. Fisk received her B. iss M.A., and 
Ph.D. from Boston University. After some 
vears of college teaching, she returned to 


Louisa 


Boston, where she took an active interest 
in the development of opportunities for 
women at Boston University, and was ap- 
pointed a trustee in 1922. She was presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Society for Uni- 
Education of Women, founded 
the Boston University Women’s Council, 


versity 


and purchased and established a building 
for the Council which was later named in 
her honor. 

Mrs. Fisk 
the American Association of University 
Women and from 1919 to 1923 served as 
president of the Boston Branch. 

The Association will always look back 
with pride to the long and useful career of 
its first fellow. 


was keenly interested in 


Gift from the Roods Planned 


In the studio of sculptor John Rood in 
Minneapolis, plans are taking shape for 
an exciting project for the AAUW Head- 
quarters Washington — a 
frieze embodying high points in the his- 


building in 


tory of AAUW and honoring key women 
in the history of this country. The work is 
to be a gift to the Association from John 
and Dorothy Atkinson Rood, and will be 
completed for AAUW’s sevéenty-fifth an- 
niversary celebration in 1957. 

The general plan is for four center 
panels, and a longer panel at each end, 
carved in wood, with color. The center 
panels will depict major developments in 
the history of the Association, while the 
end panels will represent dis- 
tinguished in various fields and in differ- 
ent periods of the history of the United 
States. 


To select the women to be show non the 


wortnen 


end panels, a special committee has been 
appointed by President Riley. The follow- 
ing have agreed to serve: 


Mrs. Ralph Alspaugh, chairman; former Vice- 
President, Northeast Central Region 

Dr. Dorothy Eshleman, University of Ala 
bama; former state fellowship chairman 

Mrs. Gertrude Houk Fariss, chairman of the 
Committee on Status of Women 

Dr. Winifred Helmes, Assistant Director, 
Women’s Bureau, US Department of Labor; 
former Status of Women Associate 

President Millicent C. McIntosh, 
College 

Dr. Frieda Ullian (Mrs. H. B.), 
Fellowship Awards Committee; former 
president, Massachusetts State Division 

Dr. Elizabeth G. Holt, Status of Women 
Associate 


Barnard 


member, 


The final selections will constitute a 
kind of Hall of Fame for American women, 
and the committee will welcome help from 
the membership in choosing the dozen or 
so women who are to be represented. Sug- 
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gestions received by July 15 will be helpful 
in the final selections. 
Members who wish to 


propose Hames 


of women (not now living) who have made 
unique contributions to American life 
should send the names, with biographical 
data, to Mrs. Ralph Alspaugh, 3844 Vic- 
tory Parkway, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


When completed, the panels will hang 
| 


] 
in the large lounge on the second f 


oor ol 
the Headquarters building in Washington, 
2. <.. 

For Mrs 
the gift, and for her perceptive thought as 
to its Association 
grateful. The subject matter of the frieze 
the Associa- 


tion and in the contributions of women 


Rood’s generosity in offering 


form, the is deeply 


reflects her keen interest in 


a concern which she expressed effectively 
in organization of the units of the Million 
Dollar Fellowship Fund and her twelve 
vears’ service as chairman of the Fellow- 
ship Endowment Committee, and later 
as Treasurer of the Association. She is 
now a Trustee of the AAUW Fellowship 
Endowment Fund 

Many AAUW members know Mr. 
Rood’s work through the exhibition of his 
sculpture which was circulated some years 
ago as one of the Association’s traveling 
rts. More recently, 
he Minneapolis con- 
of his works 
that he 


exhibitions in the a 
those who attended | 
vention enjoyed seeing many 


at the Rood home Wi 


know will 
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be sensitive to the values to be conveyed 
in this representation of the AAUW and 
that the whol 
concept will be enhanced by the imagina- 


of women’s work, and 
tion and originality of this distinguished 


artist. 


German Federation President 
Visits US 


The President of the German Federation, 
Dr. Auguste Hoffmann, was welcomed by 
the AAUW at a tea at the Headquarters 
building in Washington on February 23. 
Representatives of the State Department, 
Women’s Bureau, and other government 
agencies, educational organizations, and 
eight the Washington area 
Dr. Hoffmann. The 
German Diplomatic Mission was repre- 
Heinz Krekeler 
and members of the Mission staff. 


branches in 
gathered to greet 


sented by Ambassador 

High point of the occasion was the sur 
prise presentation to the AAUW by Dr. 
Hoffmann of a 3,000 
marks from the German Federation of 
University Women for award to an AAUW 
member who will do study or research in 
s expected, Dr. Hoffmann 
said, that this amount will cover academic 


grant of German 


Germany. It 


and living expenses for at least ten months. 

The grant, Dr. Hoffmann explained, is 
named in memory of the first president 
of the (gnes 
Zahn-Harnack. It is given in appreciation 


German Federation, von 
of the aid extended to German university 
women by the American Association, and 
in the hope that through this award Ger 
hall and (merican university women may 
be more closely linked. Dr. Helen Brag- 
don, AAUW Director, in ac- 


know!edging the gift, said: 


General 


When the idea of AAUW international grants 
first came into being, there was no thought of 


delight, 


howeve r, the idea ot exchange has cle Ve loped 


an exchange. To our surprise and 
in two unexpected ways. Through the courtesy 
of the Cu 


Association leaders in the last few vears have 


rman government, several of our 
been guests of Germany on tour to meet and 


work with the women of Germany. And now 
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General Director Helen D. Bragd n, 
Heinz Kreleler, Dr. 


President of the German 


{mba ssador 
I ffmar n, 


after pre- 
/ 


fuquste 
Fed ration, 
German U 


LAU W, 


and 


sentation of the versity wome? 


grant from the German 
Women. The gift 


carries out the purpose of our fellowsh p pro 


we have this veneer 


Federation of 


ous 
Unive rsity 
gram 


to promote the cause of scholarship 


and service for and from educated women. 


Dr. Hoffman came to the United States 
the State’s Ex 


change of 


under Department of 


Persons Program for a two 


months’ observation tour. On leave from 


the Free 


has been doing research at 


Jerlin, where she 
the Institute 
of Anatomy, Dr. Hoffmann planned to 
work related to 
health and 


University in 


visit centers doing her 


special interest physical 
education. 
Dr. Hoffmann’s across-the-country itin- 


erary included contacts with a number of 


AAI \W branches. 


Legislative Program: Action Taken 


With the convening of the 84th Congress 
on January 5, 
AAUW 
tive. Here is a skeleton outline of steps 
taken by the Legislative Program Com 


mittee, in cooperation with the appro- 


a number of items on the 


Legislative Program became ac 


priate subject-matter committees, to im- 


plement our Legislative Program items: 


Scho 1 


Fede ral 1 dl for 


Joined with seventeen other national or 


Construction 


ganizations in statement urging Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 


to take early action on legislation to pro- 


aid 
(January 19). Testified in support of fed 


vide substantial school construction 
eral aid for school construction before the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 


mittee (January 31 


Extension of the Ree ‘procal Trade 
ments Act. Presented 1 
House Ways and Means 
support of the extension of the Reciprocal 
‘Trade Agree Lich 


aAlii¢ name nts 


Agree- 
stimony to 


Committee in 


s Act without crippling 
\lerted 


re lat lOnS 


January 21 


stiute 
] j 
and branch ternal 


le gislal 


Congressional ction and urged them to 


ional and 


Ive prograin ¢ hairmen of imminent 


make their views known to Congress 
Februar, Informed the Senate Com 
on Finance of AAU W's support of 
the Reciprocal ‘Trade Agreements Act and 
urged the Committee to report favorably 
H.R.1. without eri 
March 4 


riittes 


] 
inendments 


pping 


United Nations Expan 
Program ved 


mittee on 


Technical As 
Llouse 
take 
Kisenhy 
on of $8,000,000 
US contribution to UNETAP 
Alerted state chairmen of 
Relations and Leg 


nittees to thie 


/ 
SISTANCE 


Com 


favor 


\ppropriation O 


1) ' P vl 
Lion ol re iC Tit 


able aT wer's 
request for an appropriat 
us the 
February 28 
International islative 
Program Com need for citi 
zen of supplemental appropria 
tion for UNE’'PAP (March 1 
nt to the Subconim itee on I h 


(Assistance 


qo kore 


support 
Submitt | 
a state 
of the Senate ¢ 


nical Omni les 


Relations in support of the 
continuation and the 
Technical Assi 
lateral 


senate 


strengthening of 
programs, both bi 
March 4). Urged 


Appi ypriations Committee to re 


} 
stance 


and multilateral 


store to the Suppl mental \ppropriations 
Bill the full $8,000,000 for UNETAP, 
which the House of Re presentatives had 
cut to $4,000,000 (March 21 

Office of Education. Urged Subcommit- 
tee on Health, Education, and Welfare of 
the House \ppropt ittions Comunittee to 
report favorably the full Office of Educa 


tion budget reque st for 1956 Narch l 
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Status of Women. — Conferred with Sec- 
retary of Labor Mitchell regarding federal 
legislation to establish equal pay for equal 
work (March 1). Participated in drafting 
al model federal bill on equal pay for equal 


work (March 4). 


Home Economics Research. Urged the 
Subcommittee on Agriculture of the House 
Appropriations Committee to recommend 
in its report on Department of Agriculture 
appropriations that the Department re- 
consider an administrative memorandum 
which would shift emphasis and funds 
from home economics research to research 
in human nutrition (March 11). 


Conservation of Natural Resources — 


Initiative and Referendum 


During June 1954 the California Division 
of AAUW, having been long concerned 
with the 
natural resources, initiated a referendum 
of the the question of 
adding an item to the national Legislative 


problem of conservation of 


Association on 


Program calling for Association support of 
federal measures to “maintain the quan- 
tity and quality of natural resources at 


FOR THE CHILDREN... 
Touring America 1955-56 Season 


Four exciting productions! All different, to 
lend variety to your series! 


THE SHEPHERD KING 


TOBY TYLER, or TEN WEEKS WITH 
THE CIRCUS 


PETER AND THE WOLF and 
THE NUTCRACKER 


DOODLE DANDY OF THE U.S.A. 


For information address 


Edwin Strawbridge Productions 


Pound Ridge Road Bedford, N. Y. 
BEdford Village 4-3516 
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their maximum long-term productivity.” 
In accordance with the 
Initiative Referendum Procedure, 
the Division first polled the California 
branches to determine whether or not 20 
percent supported the addition of such an 
item to the 


Association’s 
and 


Association’s national pro- 
gram. 

Upon receiving an affirmative vote 
the California the Di- 
vision so notified the Legislative Program 
Committee, which within three days 
June 11, 1954) duplicated the study ma- 
terial prepared by the California Division 
and forwarded it to the state legislative 
chairmen. State chairmen were asked to 


from branches, 


vote on whether the question should be 
submitted to all AAUW branches. Because 
the Initiative and Referendum Procedure 
does not specify a deadline for the vote of 
state chairmen, the poll remained open for 
several months until an affirmative vote 
was finally received from a majority of the 
state chairmen with at least one affirma- 
tive vote from each of the nine regions as 
required. 

On February 10 the question was sub 
mitted to all AAUW > branches. The 
branches were notified that before a de 
cision would be binding, each of the follow- 
1) at least 50 
percent of existing branches must return a 
ballot; and (2) to be counted, the ballot 
must have been returned to Headquarters 
postmarked not later than March 27 
forty-five days from the date the ballot 
was posted to the branches). 

On February 10, AAUW branches num- 
1303; of these 465 branches re- 
turned ballots by the deadline. This num- 
ber represents less than 50 percent of the 
branches in existence at the time the poll 
was taken. Of the total, 407 branches 
voted yes; 50 no; and 8 ballots indicated 
no vote. Because fewer than 50 percent of 
the branches returned a ballot within the 
deadline as required by the Initiative and 
Referendum the referendum 
was lost. The item will not be voted on at 


ing conditions must be met: 


bered 


Pre wedure, 


the Los Angeles convention unless it is 
proposed from the floor. 
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Vew Branches 


In this issue we welcome Inglewood, Cal- 
ifornia, the single new branch recognized 
since the March JourRNAL went to press. 
the total 


brings number of 


branches to 1,305. 


Inglewood 


Top Verse and Short Stories 


in 1951-55 Writing Project 


Writing Project judges, Mari Sandoz for 
short story and Horace Gregory for verse, 
named the 
tributed by 


following 


AAUW 


manuscripts con- 
members in 1954-55: 
Short story 
First place — ** Late Wedding” by Isabel Aird 
Schenectady, New York, Branch 

“A Life by Nancy 


Love, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Branch 


Second place for Lou” 


J erst 
First “Suburban 
Frances Barbara Grafe, 


\ ork, Branch 


Second 


Americana” by 


New 


Kingston, 


place “The Quarry Pool” by 


Betty Woolin, Rockford, Hlinois, Branch 
The Humboldt, 


group undertook the preliminary screen- 


California, writing 
ing of all verse manuscripts and the North 
Shore, Illinois, writing group screened the 
short stories. Each group chose the first 
ten in their category, and these were sub- 
mitted to the professional crities. We hope 
that we shall be able to list the ten manu- 
scripts in that 
placed and to give the authors’ names in 
the fall General Director's Letter. 

\ total of 91 members participated in 
the Writing representing 20 
states, the District of Columbia, and the 
Canal Zone. There were 102 manuscripts 
altogether. 


verse and short story 


Project, 


For those who wish to submit verse or 
short stories in the 1955-56 Writing Proj- 
ect (deadline December 31, 1955), we give 
the following account of the Project. The 
Writing Project was set up to provide op- 
portunity for professional criticism to 
those AAUW wish it and 


whose work seems to warrant it. This is 


writers who 


not considered a contest so much as an 


opportunity for some of the participants to 
obtain professional criticism within the 
AAUW program, while all the participants 
enjoy the experience of working together 
creatively. If members have already es- 
tablished contacts with sources of profes- 
sional criticism, in all probability they do 
not need the help of the Writing Project. 

The rules for the project are given in 
the Branch Handbook in the 
Order from the AAUW 


Clerk; 35 cents.) 


Arts, page 64 


Publications 


Information on Integration 
Integration of the schools is being studied 
by AAUW branches as far away from the 
Idaho. 
Requests for study materials on this prob- 
directed to. staff the 
Washington office have led to the compila 
tion of this 
subject. (See listing on back cover of this 
JOURNAL.) 


“seventeen southern states’” as 


lem members in 


a selected bibliography on 


Factual reporting on events which are 
occuring all over the country in connec 
tion with integration ts supplied in the 
School Vews, Box 6156 Kc klen 
Nashville, ‘Tennessee free 
This 


hews 


Southern 
Station, sub 


scription on 


request foundation 


supported monthly service Is per 
haps the most valuable resource on cur 
rent developments. You will wish to see 


especially the reports on integration in 


Missouri, which is credited with “‘going 


through segregation most smoothly.” 


South Africa: a Study Guide 

In answer to the requests of many branch 
study groups in international relations a 
{frica 


Gwendolen M. 


new study guide is being issued: 


South of the Sahara by 


Carter. Dr. Carter is a member of the 
AAUW International Relations Commit- 


tee and has recently spent a year in South 


Africa. Questions for discussion, sugges- 
tions for selecting the best in current offer- 
ings in this field, and valuable bibliograph- 
ical notes will all be found in this new 
25-cent guide a bargain value! 
It may be ordered from the Publications 


Clerk. 


surely 
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AAUW Research Fellowships, 1956—57 





Approximately thirtv-five fell vships are pleted residence work for the Ph.D. de 
offered annually by the American Associa- gree, or who have already received the 
tion of University Women. The number degree; the $2,500-$3,500 awards to the 
for American women for 1956-57 will be | more mature scholars who need a year of 


twenty-eight, with stipends ranging from — uninterrupted work for writing and_ re- 


$2,000 to 83.500. search. Unless otherwise specified, the 
In general, the $2,000 fellowships are fellowships are unrestricted as to subject 
awarded to vou yr women wh » have com- and place of study. 


National Fellowships 


$2,000 eighteen fellowships, unrestricted 

$2,000 — two fellowships for study outside the United States 

$2,000 for research in chemistry, physics, or biology (doctorate required 
$2,500 three fellowships, unrestricted 

£3,000 — three fellowships, unrestricted 

$3,500 — unrestricted 


International Fellowships 


Open to women of the US 


A number of international fellowships contributed by the AAUW are awarded each 
vear by the Committee for the Award of Fellowships of the International Federation 
of University Women. American women are eligible to apply for these fellowships 
The successful candidate must study outside her own country 


$1,500 four fellowships unrestricted as to subject 
S2 OOO unrestricted as to subjec t 


The following international fe llowships are offered by federations which are members 
of the International Federation of University Women: 


Ipa SmepLeY MacLean Fettowsuie (British Federation £600 

Marie Detcourt-Derscuetip FreLtowsnuipe (Belgian Federation 20,000 
francs) 

ALETTA JACOBS SENIOR FELLOWSHIP (Netherlands Federation $720). Tenable 


an the N ethe rla ids 


BsorG i THOR! AKSSON GRANT Lee landie Federation about £270 . T¢ nable 
at the Univers try of Iceland 


FRAN ES MoRAN Ky LLOWSHIP Irish Federation £500 . Te nable in Ireland 


AGNES VON ZAuHN-ILARNACK GRANT (German Federation 3,000 D.M.). Ten- 
able at a German University. Offered to an AAUW member. The grant is con- 
sidered sufficient for 10 months’ academic and living expenses. 


\pplications for all fellowships listed above, together with supporting materials, must reach 
the AAUW office in Washington, D. C., by December 15, 1955. For detailed information 


and instructions for applying, address the Secretary, Committee on Fellowship Awards, Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, 1634 Eye Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. ¢ 
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The Timing of Our 


AAUW awards its fellowships 


“in general to those who have 


Fellowsh ips 


fulfilled all the re 


quirements for the Ph.D. except the dissertation by July | of the fellowship year 


For most women scholars the need for help is greatest at this point 


| he re are many 


scholarships available at lower levels, but little assistance indeed is offered for the 


mature woman scholar 


polic \ in this respect. 


> Not many students here have the op 


portunity to spend a year working full 


time on their doctoral dissertations. In 
othe r 


requirements for the degree they have to 


most cases, after completing all 
take a part-time or full-time position as I 
would have had to do were it not for the 
AAUW fellowship. That not only means 
a delay of several vears in obtaining the 
degree, but also, very often, the disserta 
as good as it could aave been 
if a full vear of concentrated effort had 
devoted 


tion is not 
been to preparation of the 
thesis. ‘ 

The AAUW fellowships fulfill an es 
pecially urgent need with regard to ad 
vanced research in the humanities. There 
exist comparable national grants for re 
search in the natural and social sciences. 
But 


vuages, or 


those who study philosophy, lan- 
the arts look to the AAUW 
for fellowship aid for advanced study 
and research. A... Bas 
> The final stages of progress toward a 
the 
hardest, and the financial obstacle is far 


higher degree are in) many ways 


from the least. There are only two ways 
to handle the situation: either to break 
graduate training into several stretches 
interspersed with periods of employment 
or to try to work and. study  simulta- 
neously. Neither is satisfactory, and the 
more devoted the student is to her stud- 


ies, the more frustrating it is to have to 


interrupt them periodically or to share 
them constantly with the demands of a 


job. 


We think 


letters written by three recent fellows without see 


you cannot read the 


following excerpts from 


ing the wisdom of the Association's 


But how an AAUW fellowship changes 
all this! A 
placed at 


substantial sum of money 
the student’s disposal can be 
allocated among her various needs as she 
freed for 
and full enjovment of her 
hard to ce 


Its value 


sees fit. Hours and energy are 
the 
studies. It is an 


but 


pursuit 
experience 
scribe wonderful to have 
and meaning for the graduate student are 
greatly enhanced bv its timing, which ts 
a supreme asset. 

Even the same amount of money at an 
earlier stage would not play so significant 
her 
road, the 


fellowship places her on the threshold of 


a role in her progress. Timed to see 


around that last big bend in thi 
her pr fessional career. To those of us 
who have seen this goal come within our 
grasp with the aid of an AAUW award, 
such assistance has made a_ difference 
that words cannot convey. 


—Z.R. 


> To me the AAUW award has counted 
that all 
vears of night classes have finally helped 


primarily as indication these 


me to achieve professional recognition 
and encouragement. Especially rewarding 
is the fact that 


from women, for it was particularly to 


this assistance has come 


children 
while I was engaged in my doctoral re 


provide adequate care for my 


search that the fellowship has been so 
necessary. My equipment {for neuropsy- 


buill 


been made 


chological researc! has been with 


your funds and my time has 


more available for research. 
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{ttitudes, Needs. and Resources 


in Mental Health 


A survey of health 

Brazos 
the Bryan- 
College Station Branch at the request of 
the Brazos County for Mental 
Health. The to discover prob- 


lems in mental health in the community 


mental needs, and 


also ot resources, in 


‘Texas, 


County, 
has been made by 
Society 


survey, 


and the attitudes of various groups con 
cerning their solution, is the only one of its 
kind carried on by volunteers in the state, 
and it has had some constructive results. 
The co-chairmen who planned and di- 
rected the study trained, 


were respec 


tively, in social work and in public health 


work. 


and members who were selected for their 


A questionnaire was formulated, 


wide community contacts spent a month 
in personal interviews with a representa- 
tive range of local groups. The information 
through 


gained the questionnaires was 


evaluated, when completed, by trained 
personnel. 

The survey showed up strengths and 
It revealed 
the need for an extensive education pro- 
gram in the mental health field. The find- 
ings have been a 
termining the program of 


Mental Health Soci ty. 


As a result of these findings, a discussion 


weaknesses in local resources. 


decisive factor in de- 


the County 


group has been set up for mothers of 
handicapped children, and problems of 


to 
making more adequate provision for their 


the aged are under study with a view 


needs. The survey also was of influence in 


«Je 


obtaining from the State Health Depart- 
ment the services of a youth counselor for 
the next three vears. 

In Nassau County, New York, the 
AAUW branch was convinced that mental 
health 


that somehow the public must be educated 


facilities were inadequate, and 


to see the problem as professional people 
in the field were seeing it 

began with a 
the 
planning group learned what other com 


The education program 


series of meetings in. which branch 
munities were providing in the way of 
mental health programs, and viewed their 
own county in the perspective of programs 
elsewhere. 

Next came branch meetings where these 
the 


to a 


findings whole 


LAUW 


guest list of school officials and profes 


were presented to 


membership and lengthy 


sional people providing psychological 


services to courts, service clubs, churches, 
ete. 
From meetings, informed 


these com 


first 
for the establishment of a child guidance 


munity interest grew into action, 


clinic. The proposed clinic was conceived 
of 
but 


also as a source of learning by group ex- 


not only as a center for treatment 


children with emotional problems 
perience for all those who deal with chil- 
dren. This concept has since been devel- 
oped with public support, and a South 
Shore Child 


been established to assure continuous lay 


Guidance Association has 
interest, under the leadership of the Men- 


tal Health Association. A nucleus of the 
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original AAUW 


has maintained leadership in this project. 


committees concerned 

Since the public education program, a 
school official reports that psychological 
services in the schools of the county have 
doubled. And the influence of this public 
education program, the branch believes, 
has not vet been fully realized. 


Sketching the Interracial Picture 

im Freeport 

23,000 in 
northern Illinois, with a Negro population 


Freeport is a city of about 
estimated at from 3 to 5 percent. A picture 
of how Negroes live in Freeport what 
called a profile of the Negro 

was presented to the AAUW 
the Social Studies Committee 


at a general meeting 


might be 
community 


branch by 


“Tt was more of a look than a survey,” 
writes the social studies chairman in de 
the The “look” 
presented by a six-member panel, consist 
the the 
principal of a local school with 40 percent 


scribing program. Was 


ing of social studies chairman, 
retired 
behalf 
and three 
the first 
Negro alderman, elected in 1953, the first 
Negro woman to be elected president of a 
local PTA, and the director of the East 


Side Recreational which 


colored enrollment, the recently 
YMCA 


of better interracial 


secretary, long active in 
relations, 


Negro participants. ‘These were: 


Ce nter, SsCcTVeS 
Negro young people. 
As questions were asked by the chair 


the 


picture eme rged. These were some of the 


man and answered by the panelists, 


questions and replies: 

How many school children are colored? 
Perhaps 5 percent. 

Where do the Negroes live? 

On 


which also have 


almost all of 


some white families. 


twenty-five streets, 
Do they rent or own homes? 
It is estimated that 60 percent own their 


own homes. 


Can they build? 
Not easily, 


so low in the colored district that a mort 


because appraisal values are 


AND STATE DIVISIONS 


gage 


g would cover only 
of a $15,000 home. 


perhaps $5,000 


Has the housing project for colored residents 
eased the housing Situation? 

Only to the extent that families which had 
been doubled up or living in crowded rooms 
can now live comfortably in single-family 
there is still need for be 
ing or better financing for housing 


homes; ter hous 


lp? 


, )] } } / j j j 
What medical and dental care is available 


Good medical care, but until very recently 
colored people had to vo thirty miles 


away to Rockford for dental care 


Where do they work? 

Three of 
} 

some colored people * 


j 


ana 


the larger local factories have 
two of them a fairly 
large number; the two railroads take 
some colored labor. Stores and offices hire 
few, if any. The only professional Negroes 
in Freeport are the ministers and one 
social worker. High school graduates from 
our own high school cannot get office or 
store jobs. Few go on to college because 
those few who have done so have not sue 
ceeded in getting the better jobs they 


trained for. 

Is it still true that the Neg ‘0 is “last hired, 
first fired” whe n things gel tigi i? 

Still true; wages have been very good the 


last few years but there have still been 


YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


' 


EXPOSITION PRESS 
386 FOURTH AVENUE, NE 
IN CALIFO 


| Dept. AA-417 
W YORK 16, NEW YORK 
RNIA 3172 UNSE aL VE HOLLYW 


CHILDREN’S WORLD THEATRE 


EE f E 


OFF 


MONTEZUMA— 
THE YOUNG AZTEC PRINCE 
THE LITTLE RED SHOES 
SINBAD, THE SAILOR 


For dates, costs, etc. write to 


BRIGGS MANAGEMENT 


1475 Broadway New York 36, N. Y. 
BRyant 9-6780 
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layoffs in factories and foundries; while 
the living the Negro has 
risen, his income is still insecure. 


standard of 


What about juvenile delinquency? 

Juvenile delinquency is lower proportion- 
ately among the colored than among the 
whites; only one colored boy was a ward 
of the courts in the past year. This ts 
attributed by the sheriff and city police 
chief to the work of the East Side Recrea 
tion Center. 

A questionnaire sent to sixteen North 
Illinois indicated that 
conditions in Freeport were typical. Only 
the had a Negro 


teacher though others had more profes 


ern communities 


one of sixteen cities 
sional people among Negro residents than 
does Free port. 

The program, reports the social studies 
chairman, aroused much interest, and the 
publisher of the local new spaper praised 
the move “to get the facts and look them 


ove ee 


isheville’s Astonishing Project 
When the Asheville, North 


Branch read the appeal in the JouRNAL 


Carolina, 


last fall for aid to university women in 
DP camps, 
with a 


thes immediately responded 
gift of $250, sent to the IFUW 
\id Back of this 


quick and generous response lies the story 


Refugee Committee. 


of a project now in its fifteenth year, 
the Refugee Shop of Asheville. 


THE 8TH VOYAGE OF SINBAD THE SAILOR 
An extraordinary, imaginative puppet ballet by 
the top-nctch company in America. 
1955-56; EAST 


Available in 
December and February; SOUTH 
and Spring; FAR 


MIDWEST—Fall 


—Janvary; 
WEST—Spring. 


THE FOLKTALE PUPPET STUDIO 
Norwich, Vermont 


THE AMERICAN PRESS 


A publisher with standards invites your attention. No 
condescending, misleading promises, no  high- 
pressure sales devices—such as you may already 
have experienced. Just honest, selective subsidy 
publishing, by book people—which is rare enough! 


Write or mail your manuscript directly: 


THE AMERICAN PRESS 


Mr. Bennett, 489 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
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The Shop, which is in effect a year-to- 
vear, day-in-and-day-out rummage sale, 
grew out of an AAUW appeal in 1940 for 
aid to war victims in Europe. It was in- 
tended to operate for a few months, or 
until a hundred dollars were ac 
cumulated for the war project. But when 
the first call for help had been answered, 


few 


others were heard, and in the intervening 
vears the Shop’s proceeds have given aid 
and hope and encouragement to individ- 
uals and organizations and communities 
all over the world. One of its treasured 
possessions is a personal letter from Jan 
Masaryk, minister of foreign affairs in 
written shortly before 
his death, thanking the Asheville Branch 


for the help the branch had given to 


( “zeche slov akia, 


Czechoslovakian boys and girls who were 
orphaned in the war. 

The Shop has furnished funds for needs 
at home, as well as abroad. For example, 
last year its proceeds swelled the building 
fund of has 
furnished a recreation room in the county 
Receiving Home for Children, helped to 
buy clothing for children who are wards 
of the county, 


a colored nursing home: it 


sent needy children, both 
white and colored, to summer « amps, and 
The 
Shop has made possible the annual $500 
international study grant which the Ashe 
ville Branch raises each year. 

Altogether, the Shop reported last sum- 
mer the staggering sum of $57,896 earned. 


given aid in a host of other Ways. 


This truly monumental sum represented 
the net proceeds of the sale of used items, 
supplemented by some new merchandise 
given by local stores at the end of their 
clearance sales. The Shop has never asked 


for cash donations, and has received only 


a few small money gifts through the 
years. It is staffed by branch members 
and other interested persons, all on a 


volunteer basis. Two persons are always 
on duty throughout the day. 

Details of the operation of the Shop 
have been sent to the Fellowship Funds 
Office at Headquarters and any interested 
obtain a fuller account on 


branch may 


request 
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Good Books, Toys, and Records 
versus the Comics 

The Fresno, California, Branch has de- 
veloped a positive, and very successful, 


approach to the problem of low-grade 


comic books. For two vears they have 


operated a book toy record project, with 
annual exhibits at the Fresno County 
Fair. The community's enthusiasm for the 
exhibit is” reflected in the 
that still receiving 
requests for the booklet, even though the 
exhibit was closed last October.” 

The booklet referred to is a twelve page 
list of recommended books, records, and 
toys. A feature that will help parents is 
the explanation given of the standards 
used in evaluating the items in each field. 

From Betty Hl. Wheeler, chairman of 
the Child-Parent Section of the branch, 
come these details: 


chairman’s 


comment “we 


are 


Our group decided two years ago to make 


an effort in a positive direction toward in- 
fluencing our children’s reading material. The 
comic book problem seemed alarming, and 
felt substitute 


material these, we 


since Wwe mothers should good 


for undertook to 
review all the children’s books we could get our 


reading 


hands on and publish a list of those we found 
outstanding. 


of AAUW we 


toy record project which they have been put- 


From the Indianapolis Branch 


recelyveé d information ona book- 


ting on for some twenty to twenty-five years, 
and decided to pattern our own after theirs. 
The Indianapolis Branch was most helpful in 
supplying us with informatior 
started, first 
wonderfully successful. We are 
for 


toys, and records which will again be held at 


on how to get 


and out two vears have been 
now organizing 
our third exhibit of recommended books, 


the Fresno County Fair. 


Bloomsburg Uses the 


The Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, Branch 


newsletter (punsters will enjoy its original 


fir Waves 


title, Branch in Bloom) lists an impressive 
number of radio programs put on by the 
branch. To inform the community about 
AAUW, a monthly series of broadcasts 
Was arranged, with each branch commit- 


tee preparing at least one of the programs. 


AND STATE DIVISIONS 


An interview on AAUW membership led 
off the series. 
At 


Social 


the same 


Studies 


the 


Commiuttec sponsored ul 


time Education and 


MAE DESMOND CC! 
Touring A 
DAVY CROCKETY 
KIT CARSON AND THE INDIANS 
KING ARTHUR'S MAGIC SWORD 
SNOW WHITE AND THE BEAR 


ARABIAN NIGHTS 
PIRATE GOLD 


For information write to: 


MAE DESMOND PRODUCTIONS, 1715 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. . Rittenhouse 6-1863 


MEMORANDUM 
TO: All AAUW Fund-Raising Groups 


FROM: Madeleine de Paris Perfumes 
Box 322, Spring Lake, N. J 


suBsEcT: FUND-RAISING 


A successful fund-raising program is based on a 
worthy cause such as Fellowships and Grants. It 
should include a stable medium that 
popular, and profitable 
and appeal to a constant market like yourselves, 
gift shopper, or a prize donor. 


is perenr ial, 


It must represent quality 


a 


If each AAUW member should sell or purchase one 
1“a-dram of quality perfume for $1.75, 
AAUW would be $100,000 


Branches may send for fiacons of the 4 different 


the profit to 


fragrances, which may be returned or purchased 


Please include your Name, 
Branch, Street Address, City, and State 


after examinction. 


Why Not a Better Meeting? 


ee 
PROCEDURE MADE EASY 


By RHEVA OTT SHRYOCK Reg. Parliamentarian 


“It is the handiest and cleverest guide we've seen to 
help the inexperienced chairman.”’—AAUW Journal 
Finger-tip, visible aid system of meeting procedure 
Only seconds and you have 
meeting problem 


the answer to every 


Send today $2.50 
SEND CHECK OR M.O. REFUND IF NOT SATISFIED 
ARTHUR C. CROFT PUBLICATIONS 
@ New LONDON, Conn. e 
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series of fourteen short programs entitled 
“The Inquiring Parent.” Each of 
took up an emotional problem frequently 
with 


these 


encountered, solutions based on 
sound mental health practices. 

Earlier, this air-minded branch had put 
on a TV panel on “Making Democracy 
Work,” featured a Travel Program visitor 
in a radio interview with a representative 
of the 


broadeast the 


local Chamber of Commerce, and 
AAUW recording, 
“An Appeal to Common Sense,” by Agnes 
Meyer. 


tape 


Local Resources Aid Literature Group 


Michigan, lit- 


"/- | ontempo- 


The Lansing-East Lansing, 

erature group chose to study * 
rary Literature Which Expresses the 
Philosophical Thinking of Our Day.” Four 
fields of literature were explored: namely, 
literary literature of 
literature with a strong religious or 


criticism, social im- 
pact, 
political flavor, and French philosophical 
literature. Making use of 
branch asked members of the 

faculty to 
preceding the 


available re- 
sources, the 
a lege 


meeting 


local lecture at each 


dis- 


members’ 
cussion. 


AAUW Publications on Exchange 

A book exchange idea, started by the cur- 
rent literature group of the San Angelo, 
Texas, Branch, soon developed into a 
permanent base of operations,” 
ident reports. The 


the pres- 
be- 
gan with each participating member put- 
ting in a book, old, that she had 
Then the General 


circulating library 


new or 
particularly enjoyed. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 


UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


Director's Letter and Handbook for Branch 
Leaders were added, and also the Finance 
Folder and other such And 
Virginia Gildersleeve’s Many a Good Cru- 
through the 
The collection is housed in the 
bookshop of one of the members, where 
the branch membership generally can 
easily make use of it. 


items. now 


sade has been made available 
exchange. 


Extending Our Audience 
The Waterbury, Branch de- 


Vises ingenious ways to get news and in- 


Connecticut, 


audience 
For example, a 
local high 
attend a branch 
meeting which was addressed hy a 
tinguished UN representative. 


formation out to an 


AAUW_ membership. 


representative of 


bevond the 
each school 
paper was invited to 
dis- 
Result: (1) 
excellent newspaper stories of the meeting, 
including a photograph of students, 
speaker, and AAUW sponsors; (2) a “let- 
ter to the editor” praising the branch for 
the “educational benefit’’ contributed 
students and community; and (3) a chan- 
nel to high school students via the 
UN. 
The Waterbury publicity chairman also 
used the JoURNAL as a 


paper copy. When the 


young 
editors for information on the 
source of news- 
JOURNAL brought a 
the Institute, Merrill- 
Palmer Seminar, and Group Develop- 
ment scholarships offered to AAUW mem- 
bers, the 
story on this information by the simple 
of stating that the 
of women chairman “* 


notice of Vassar 


chairman got an excellent news 
device branch status 
recently announced 


s° 


three awards available to members. 


A HEADQUARTERS DIRECTORY: where to write for what 


Matters of major policy, Board action, and the 
like—DR 


MEMBERSHIP: 


(1) individual eligibility, branch membership 
policies, and organization —MISS MARY H. SMITH 


HELEN D. BRAGDON 


(2) status of individual member, records of indi- 
vidual membership or corporate membership, 
failure to receive JOURNAL or GDL, change of 
address, resignations and transfers, ae in 
officers and chairmen—MISS MARION LOGUE 


Dues, subscription to JOURNAL and GDL, tax or 
legal questions —M| ELEANOR J 
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Program and other matters ectenen to Aa 
eens matter nt ea 


this JOURNAL.) Coordinated Program —Dk 
NOR F. DOLAN 


fellowship or international grant ee 


awards, and administration —\\ | 
Fellowship and international grant history, pro- 
motional material, money-raising, and contri- 
butions —MRS. FRANCES G. STRA 

Editorial matters, oe relations — \R 

W. TRYON,; Publicity—™M AARY B. B 

Orders for publications —f 








Penelope McDuffie 


**,..- she always recognized 


the value of concerted effort” 


O WROTE a friend in 1925 for the AAUW 
S JourNaL, sketching how Penelope 
MeDufhe had first worked for the South- 
ern Association of College Women, then 
for its merger with the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnae, and finally on national 
committees of ANU W. Her belief. indeed. 
has lived after her in the bequest of $5,000 
she left as a fellowship endowment to be 
awarded as suflicient income is earned. 


But the story of Miss VeDuflie herself 


begins before the turn of the century 
with her girlhood on a plantation in South 
Carolina. Then she seems already to have 
carried on the action phases of various 
AAUW programs by assisting in “eduea- 
tional rallies” and trying to improve the 
living conditions of the tenants in her 
community. 

Still in her teens, she graduated from a 
“typical female college” Virginia Col- 
lege for Young Ladies in Roanoke. Vir- 
ginia. ‘To many of her contemporaries, 
no doubt. this seemed enough time spent 
on education. It was not enough for her. 
nor did she ever have enough. At the time 
1924 
teaching at various colleges. 


W ard-Belmont Dean, 
\ inthrop College as professor of Latin. 


of her death in after years of 
including 
where she was 
and Converse College as professor of his- 
tory she was working on the last de- 
tails of the dissertation for her Ph.D. at 
Columbia. all other phases of work for the 
doctorate haying been finished. 

In portions of that dissertation, which 
a colleague arranged for publi: ation. one 


not only sees how well Penelope MeDuflie 


wrote, but is delighted with occasional 
flashes of irony. She describes. for in- 
stance. the University of North Carolina 


1800's 


in the early when the total ex- 


penses of “tuition 


S 10.00, 


semester 
S100. 
adds: 


one were 


room-rent candles and 


5 4.00.7 


wood and 


There are no 
recorded complaints of parents at youth- 
ful extravagancies.” 
Qn reading this we. who never knew 
her. can easily summon up the picture of 
the “fragile person who liked to talk of 
gardens. menus. or new styles.” but who 
endeared herself to her students by refus- 
ing to put up with slipshod preparation. 
Nor was fragility any deterrent to long 
hours of work for AAUW. Now her cher- 


ished belief in concerted effort lives on in 


the MeDuflie Fellowship. 


The following form of bequest is 
suggested to those who wish to make 
the Fellowship Fund a beneficiary 


in their wills: 


I hearby give, devise, and be- 
queath to the Fellowship En- 
dowment Fund of the American 
fssociation of University 
Women 

to be held and administered in 
accordance with the terms of the 
Deed of Trust establishing said 


Fund. 
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A complete list of AAUW publications in each field available on request 


EDUCATION 
Finding the hyioryon Soto. Six-minute all- 


Ai T\s I, “ . SS 
AA VV iV fj ana ¢ mentary n sources 1 


revenue. Rental, $] 6) 
Teacher Recruitment. A bit yraphy. Free 


a and the vane nee by 


ar ited 


bik srant -ant 
VIDNOQrarLr y 


aan enqommarten varewislon. 
discussions. 1954. 15 


Radio, IV. an Education. Bit yraphy 
cents — in Radio and TV. 1954 


Higher Education Today, with annotated 
Bibliography. |5 Crisis Ahead! 


her sr oanr nents 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
Your Field, Social Studies. 
free: additional copies 5 cent 
wee Samenny Stands Pas. Study kit 
und responsibilities | ir soc ~ 
Who Makes Up Your nee Re 
propaganda and pressure groups. 5 cents 


Study-Bibliography in Mental Health, 


sting books, pamphlets, films. ok rante 
Supplement, 1953. 25 cents 


Consumer Bulletin. A summary wit! 


7 
hlets and reprints. Revised 60 cents 
Health Insurance Plans. Bibliography. Sin- 
Of es fre e;: adaitional c pies, Scents eacn 


STATUS OF WOMEN 


Money Management Portfolio. On insur- 


ance, banking, investments; glossary; budget. 


Finance Folder. Reprints on investment, in- 


surance, loans 75 cents 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Foreign Economic Policy. A kit of materials 


n basic issues in the foreian trade debate 


Africa South of the Sahara, 
M. Carter. A study guide with bit jrapt 


yested questior 25 ent 


Toward Smee the USSR, by 


sear Pinkt am. - { {nr tudents 
SR policy and role in world affairs. | 

The Commonwealth of Nations, by Gwen- 
ace: Carter A + ty } le. 4 


A Guide to UN’s Specialized Agencies, 
by Frances Lee McGillicuddy cent 


+ 


The Gnited States and Eastern Asia, by 


th Came ror 195 15 cent 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
Worksheets on Legislative Action. 25 cent 


Legislative Newsletter. Periodic re; 


current legislation. Single copie 
+ nal copies, 1C cents eact 


Resume of AAUW Legislative Raney, 


83rd Congress (1953-54) Ps 
THE ARTS 

Painting. Beginner's guide paiatina 

Empt ISIS creativ ty rather than technica 

ability. 45 cents 


Branch eae in the Ass. Suggestions 
for programs. Writing Project r 35 cents 
Aids for Program Planning in me Arts 
(1952-54). Excerpts from the eral Dir 


tors Letter with up-to-date lists of circulating 


exhibition resources 20 cents 
Art in the Town. Branch projects. 30 cents 


Living Theatre. A study guide to great plays. 
7 < 


35 cents 





